






































FOOTBALLS FINEST FOOTWEAR! 





SHOES OF 


Fleetfoot Shoes have everything a 
player wants—comfort, firm support 
and glove-like fit. Yet Fleetfoot Shoes 
never bind the feet—always allow the 
easy-flexing freedom that means instant 
getaway, speed and action. 





Luxurious Kangaroo leather is one of 
the reasons, because it’s soft and 
supple but amazingly stretch-resistant 
and toughly durable. So are the 
Viscol-treated outsoles, Nylon stitching, 
lightweight Nylon steel-tipped cleats, 
Goodyear Welt construction, and all 
the other extras that Rawlings puts 
into Fleetfoot Shoes . . . extras that 
make them Football’s Finest Footwear! 





in Action 

MODEL XF 
Trade 
$21.95 


MODEL X4F 
Trade 
$17.95 


MODEL X8F 
Trade a MODEL X12F 
$17.45 Trade RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO., 


$15.95 
ST. LOUIS * NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES + DALLAS « CHICAGO 
























, RHEADY for 1958 NCAA FINALS 





Says Bill Henry, Director of the Kentucky Fair and 
Exposition Center, after inspecting the beautifully fin- 
ished floor in his new Arena: 


“T have visited the largest arenas from coast to coast, and 
in my opinion there is no finish comparable to the Hillyard 
finish ... I would strongly recommend the Hillyard finish 
to any sports arena, college, or high school for use on their 
basketball floor.” 





Proud hosts approve the finish: 

Bernard “’Peck”’ Hickman, University of Louisville’s 
Basketball Coach and Athletic Director, and 

H. Clyde Reaves, Executive Consultant, Kentucky Fair 
and Exposition Center 


FINALS 
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Newly finished with Hillyard TROPHY: 
P Portable floor in the Kentucky Fair and Exposition 
Wherever Major Tournaments are played. . Center, one of the largest and finest sports arenas 


in the U. S. today. 
it’s TROPHY EVERY TIME! 


. , : = Ask your Hillyard “Maintaineer®” 
The Lightest, Longest-Wearing No-Giare Finish, do actinides, ba tetaatinn wae tase 
Developed for the Nation’s Finest Gymnasiums up to the highest Tournament 


Caliber with TROPHY Finish. 





|. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Passaic, N. J. 
San Jose, Calif. 





Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 
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lo set the scene for our report on high school football, we used a pi 
ture taken at the Lawrence, Kansas—Kapaun 
season. John Hadl, all-state halfback is sweeping wide on an 
off the outside linebacker. Lawrence won the state championship for 
the second successive season, and this school has now won its conte 
ence 14 times out of the last 
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A Look At This Issue and a Glance Ahead 

A multiple offense would best sum up this issue. 

For the football coach, there is our nation-wide 
survey on the status of high school football in ad- 
dition to an article on the filming of games. For 
the track coach there are six articles headed by our 
Twelfth Annual Report on High School Track. Base- 
ball is represented by two fine technical articles, and 
lor the wrestling coach there is the second part of 
Al Hurley's illustrated article. A swimming article, 
an article on facilities, and an article on administra- 
tion complete the line-up. Incidentally, notice how 





timely Charles Avedisian’s article is in view of the 
findings of our study on high school football. For 
our feature next month we dipped into the deep 
South and have, we think, a most informative illus- 
trated article on pitching. Also in this issue will be 
our third “For Your Bulletin Beard” feature of the 
current series. This one will be on the high jump. 
For the benefit of the coaches in the East, the track 
coaches, baseball coaches, and football coaches as- 
sociations are having their meetings in Philadelphia. 
Attend if you can—the clinics are outstanding. 
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or cross country 
shoe by Spot-Bilt 


The No. 1 name in scholastic footwear 





super light, super flexible, crafted of 
Genk eo-@ mene 


Spot-Bilt answers the insistent demand for a fine leather top warm-up or cross country shoe with the new 


Model 720 R of superb Blue Back Kangaroo. Tested and ordered by top schools, it has been received with 
enthusiasm. Super light, amazingly flexible, with straight foam rubber sole, it is made with Spot-Bilt’s 
patented black nylon outside non-stretch reinforcement and has a wide heel base support. It is the only 
leather shoe of its type made today. 


STYLE 720 R « Choice Blue Back Kangaroo, made to order. STYLE 700 R « Selected athletic tanned cowhide, in stock. 


'T-BILY, 160° MUNROE @PREET, CAM @eteuUee,. MASS. 


TRACK EQUIPMENT 
CATALOG AVAILABLE 
ON REQUEST 


) THE GILLCO. 


401 N. VINE ST. 
URBANA, ILLINOIS 


‘ ORDER EARLY 
peal te) ticl, i dell) au geler. ve 
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HENEVER we hear a basket- 
ball coach bemoaning the fact 
that he does not have the “big man,” 
we are reminded of the plight of Bob 


| Spear, coach of the Air Force Academy 





team. The maximum height permis- 
sible for admission to the academy is 
6 feet, 4 inches. A glance at a few 
representative rosters shows how rela- 
tively small 6 feet, 4 inches is in col- 
lege basketball. The numeral indi- 
cates the number of players 6 feet, 
4 inches or over: Arizona (7), North 
Carolina (9), Clemson (6), Indiana 
(8), Miami, Florida (6), Louisville (8), 
Syracuse (9), San Jose (8), Cincinnati 
(7), Dayton (7), Duke (9), Missouri 
(7), and Michigan State (7)... John 
Marzucco, who invented the popular 
aluminum spill-proof hurdles, was the 
high school coach of George Hearn, 
the new national interscholastic high 
hurdles record holder . . . Dr. J. W. 
Wilce, former Ohio State football 
coach, recently concluded a survey for 
the American Medical Association in 
which he could find no basis for the 
idea of the so-called “athletic heart.” 
... Judging from Tulsa’s opponents 
in both football and basketball, there 
is not an appreciable amount of dif- 
ference between the coaching experi- 
ence of the head football or the head 
basketball coach. The head football 
coach of Tulsa’s ten football oppon- 
ents graduated from college on the 
average in 1937, while the average 
year of graduation for the 13 basket- 
ball coaches opposing Tulsa this sea 
son was 1934... A number of prom- 
inent coaches never participated in 
sports in their high school days. Rip 
Engle for one never played football 
until he enrolled at Western Mary 
land. Branch McCracken, who went to 
Indiana as an outstanding basketball 
player, had never seen a game of foot- 
ball until his freshman year. He end- 
ed up earning three letters as an end. 


* . * 


FEW more Bob Zuppke witti- 
cisms: “No director of athletics, as 


a rule, holds office longer than two 
unsuccessful football coaches.” “We 
don’t care how big or how strong op- 
ponents are as long as they're human.” 





“No matter what style 
coach is using, if he is losing he wishes 
he had another.” “A coach who thinks 
he has invented a new play general] 
forgets that a dozen others are¢ 


credit 
Ing themselves the same way about the 
same play on the same day .. 


cently a player asked Frank Howard 


about a blocking assignment after get 
ing into the secondary. Howard said 
“If he ain’t wearing the same color 0 
uniform as you have on, obliterat 
him.” This fall when Clemsor 
played North Carolina, Jim Tatum 
was showing Frank Howard his new 
house. When they came to Tatum’ 
den, his pride and joy, Howard look 
ed at the wood and said: “Jim, you 
have the same kind of lumber on th 
inside of your house that I have on 
the outside of mine.” . . . Iowa holds 
a one-mile team championship each 
fall. The team consists of five boys, 
each running a mile, the three best 
performances contributing to _ the 
team’s score. This past fall there were 
65 schools divided into five enroll 
ment classes participating Dick 
Perry, the fencing coach at the Uni 
versity of Detroit, might very well 
hold the record as the youngest high 
school coach in the country. He served 
as head coach of the Cooley High 
School (Detroit) fencing team at the 
ages of 16 and 17... A recent study 
showed that in 14 states eight-man 
football is replacing the six-man game 





Be Happy!!! 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


* Portable Bleachers 


(lowest prices in U. S.) 
* Folding Chairs 
* Banquet Tables 


Free Catalog — Tell us what 
you need. 


Mishek Co. — Waseca, Mini. 
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Wikhon 
RITEWEIGHT SHOES 
Lost 


Wilson’s new last gives every player 
SURE-FOOTED CONFIDENCE! 


tA] Ve 


It took s/x years of testing and research to develop this 
shoe—and last year in actual play this period of develop- 
ment paid off. The Wilson Riteweight is the finest football 
shoe ever made. Lightest by actual test! And Flexibond 
construction adds flexibility and lightness. The sole is 
permanently attached to upper without stitching. No sole 
stitching to wear out. Note new nylon steel-tipped cleats. 
Redistributed and increased support means sure-footed 
confidence—better play. You'll see a difference! 


GENUINE 
KANGEROO 
LEATHER 


Wilson Riteweight, 

Model F9104; also available 
with standard upper. 12 
Riteweight models to choose 
from. Sized 6-13 in half sizes. 
Priced to fit all budgets. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
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The Status of 
High School Football 


"ARLY in the month of November the “Chicago 

Daily News’ carried a story to the effect, that 
there were fewer boys playing high school football 
in Chicago area schools than five years ago. The 
question which immediately arose was “Is this a 
local situation or is it generally true around the 
country?” In order to answer the question, and at 
the same time present a picture of high school foot- 
ball, the “Athletic Journal” queried coaches in 
150 high schools in all the 48 states and the District 
of Columbia. [his figure represents about 2 pei 
cent of the number of high schools which sponsor 
football on an interscholastic basis. We received a 
very cooperative return of 74 per cent. 

lhe number of participants in high school foot- 
ball when compared with five years ago has in- 
creased in 43 per cent of the schools; has remained 
approximately the same in 22 per cent; and has 
shown a decrease in the remaining 35 per cent. At 
the same time the male enrollment of the schools 
surveyed showed slightly better than an 11 per cent 
increase. Three quarters of the schools reported 
increases in enrollment ranging from 3 to 100 per 
cent, with the median increase being 16 per cent. 
One tenth of the schools reported decreases in en- 
rollments ranging from 5 to 50 per cent. The aver- 
age amount of loss in male enrollment for these 
schools amounted to 17 per cent. The remaining 15 
per cent of the schools reported enrollment the 
same as that of five years ago. 

Among the schools reporting an increase in the 
number of participants, 17 per cent felt the in- 
crease was under 10 per cent. Another 61 per cent 
judged the increase to be somewhere between 10 


6 


and 25 per cent, while 22 per cent felt the increase 
was more than 25 per cent. 

Where interest in football as judged by the num- 
ber of participants has declined, 44 per cent felt 
the decrease was less than 10 per cent. Thirty-eight 
per cent felt there were 10 to 25 per cent fewer 
boys out for football than was the case five years 
ago. In 18 per cent of the schools where interest 
had declined, it was felt the decline amounted to 
more than 25 per cent. 

It would seem that while slightly more schools 
are reporting an increase in the number out for 
football, the increase is not what might be expected 
from the increased male enrollment to be found in 
the secondary schools. Whereas enrollments have 
increased approximately || per cent, the net in- 
crease in boys out for football is only approximately 
5 per cent. 

We divided the country into three sections, 
North, South, and West. The New England, Middle 
Atlantic, and East North Central states were classed 
as Northern states. In the Southern classification 
were grouped the South Atlantic, East South Cen- 
tral, and West South Central states. The West 
North Central states were grouped with the 
Mountain and Pacific Coast states to comprise the 
Western group. In the North, slightly more schools 
showed a decline in participant interest than re 
ported an increase, the percentages being 45.3 per 
cent to 41.5 per cent. The balance reported interest 
about the same. 

The Southern schools reported a decline in 42 
per cent of the schools, an increase in 22 per cent, 
and interest the same in 36 per cent. 

It was in the 18 Western states that participant 
interest showed a decided increase. Only 21! per 
cent reported a decline, while 26 per cent reported 
interest the same. 

Increased participation was reported in 53 pet 
cent of the schools. Thus, in this section three 
fourths of the schools reported interest equal to or 
better than five seasons ago. 

Che enroliment increases were fairly constant in 
all three sections. The Northern schools figured 
their enrollment was 10.3 per cent greater than five 
years ago, while in the South it was felt to’ be 10.6 
per cent greater. In the Western states the figure 
was slightly more, figuring to be 12.7 per cent. 

The next question that arises is: “Why with en- 
rollments up is there only a small increase in those 
out for high school football?” It should also be 
pointed out again that almost as many schools re- 
ported a decline in interest as reported an increase. 
The “Chicago Daily News” listed some reasons as 
advanced by coaches in the Chicago area. On oul 
survey we listed these reasons and asked the coach- 
es where there was a decrease in football to rank 
them in importance. 

“The desire to own and drive a car” was ranked 
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Speed—Conditioning—Timing —Offense 


The Best Way To Develop— Blocking—Charging—Defense 


@ Jumbo Pads on all models 
@ Ski Skids — Saves sod 
; @ 18 inch coil spring Shock Absorbers 
hg —t. ‘ = Tension Controlled by Key 
“ @ Spring Rods show When and How 
Hard Boy Hits 
@ Vinyl Pads Held by Hook Spring — 
All 7 can be removed in one minute 
in 20 minutes for easy storage 
@ Lifetime steel chassis—Disassembled 
@ Two Hand and Forearm Shivers 
@ Shiver Slide and Shiver Again 


’ ie, Fie 3S 
Dewey BromKER 


@ Shiver Loop and Shiver Again 


MANMA — *~ , ‘ | e | A Cc - @ Grass Drills From Recoil 

SARS Thrall neh "3 ~S Z - @ Pursuit Drills 

, call ‘ a 4 4 Seemees §6©@ More Schools Buy ManMaker than 
All Other 7 Place Machines Combined 

@ It’s the Original — When You Buy a 
ManMaker You Don’t Buy a Copy 


e , 


e+ — lee 
=e od 


As Advertised in 
COACH & ATHLETE 


PREP SCHOOL FOOTBALL 
MENTOR MAGAZINE 





THE TEXAS LONGHORNS AT WORK 


When Good Conhes Say Something Sauit Candies one 4 Pays bi | obisten 


WILL WALLS, Line Coach, The University Of Colorado says: “The use of your ManMaker was largely instrumental in 
gaining the ORANGE BOWL bid for us recently. I have found nothing that will compare with it in helping attain the 
most important fundamentals of football.” 

AARON WADE, Football Coach, Centennial High, Compton, California: “We use two ManMakers in our system and they are 
tops. J wouldn’t think of coaching a team without one. It is a must for every coach and every team.” 

T. J. VALENTA, Coach, St. Joseph’s High, Bryan, ‘Texas. “Your great ManMaker football machine is a wonderful developer 
of manpower. We used it for the first time this year, were undefeated and held our opponents to three touchdowns. We 
are sure that there is a relation between our success and our ManMaker.” 

WILLIAM L. WALL, Assistant Coach, Grandview Heights, Columbus, Ohio: “Thanks for the part ManMaker played in our 
undefeated season. We used it for the first time and I am happy to recommend it for both offense and defense.” 

RUEL B. BLAIR, Bruton Heights, Williamsburg, Virginia: “Wonderful! We used it for the first time but would not be caught 
without one from now on, for it was the main factor in helping us to our first undefeated season.” 

JOE TURNER, Woodville High. Savannah, Georgia: “We used the ManMaker last year and were state runners-up. The 
sled served its purpose well.” 

ANDY SPEED, Skowhegan High, Skowhegan, Maine: “The ManMaker has done wonders in creating all kinds of line and 
back maneuvers for our team.” 

“DUFFY” DAUGHERTY, Genial Coach, Michigan State ROSE BOWL Champions Says: “You may quote me. Eleven 12 flat 
boys go farther together than eleven 10 flat boys can go separately. The best way to time eleven boys to go together 
is on a ‘ManMaker’.” 





Patent Pending 


Pay List Nov. 1 Current Year or; Two Year Terms: 
High School 7 Place Model @ $230.00—$135.00 Nov. 1; Bal. $100.00 Following Year 
University 7 Place Model @ $385.00—$200.00 Nov. 1; Bal. $190.00 Following Year 
Three Place Model @ $185.00—$95.00 Nov. 1; Bal. $95.00 Following Year 
Two Place Model @ $155.00—$80 Nov. 1; Bal. $80.00 Fol- 
lowing Year 


_ Theos Year Terms as Follows on 7 Place Models — Wan Maker 


High School: $120.00 Nov. 1 Current Yr. & $60.00 Nov. 1 of ele) 1:7- Vee VIN@ CIN SS 


Two Succeeding Years. 


University: $195.00 Nov. 1 Current Yr. & $100.00 Nov. 1 of 
Two Succeeding Years. — Just The Best — 


DEWEY BROWN'S 


THRALL, TEXAS 
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the most important reason that participant interest 
in football was lagging. Closely allied to this ex- 
planation was the second reason, “Too many good- 
paying part-time jobs.” A number of coaches point- 
ed out that one explanation was dependent upon 
another. Better than two thirds of the coaches se- 
lected one of these two explanations as their num- 
ber one reason for the decline in interest. 

As might be expected, some strong feelings were 
expressed against the driving of cars by high school 
students. A Massachusetts coach would raise the 
driving age requirement to 18. A Maryland coach 
is in agreement, as is a Washington coach. A Michi- 
gan coach would outlaw all teen-age driving. 

“The lack of encouragement from parents” was 
considered the third in importance by all the coach- 
es. Sixteen per cent of the coaches felt it was the 
most important reason. 

Closely related are the next two reasons, “Dislike 
of the practice routine,” and “Boys of today are 
softer.” In evaluating the answers there was only a 
hundredth of a percentage point difference be- 
tween the totals for these two explanations. Like- 
wise, each received the same number of first-place 
votes. One coach took violent objection to the sug- 
gestion that the boys of today are softer and penned 
the notation, “Not so — bigger — better — tougher!” 
\ coach from the St, Louis area said, “Not sott, 
but a little lazy and seem to work just hard enough 
to get by.” A Washington coach stated, “Educators 
still tend to play down athletic competition for fear 
of overemphasis. We must not play down competi- 
tion.” From a California coach, “Boys are not now 
willing to pay the price of hard work for achieve- 
ment. This attitude reflects our ‘theory of medi- 
ocrity’ which has invaded our public schools as a 
result of ‘education for everyone’.” In the same 
vein was this comment from a Pennsylvania coach, 
“The trend to eliminate competition and elevate 
intramurals.” A West Virginia coach touched on 
the same thought when he said: “Have lost the idea 
of personai sacrifice necessary to enjoy the rewards 
of competition.” A coach from the northwest part 
of Ohio reported, “The younger boys do not want 
to practice for two years before they can get to play 
in a number of games.” A Vermont coach reported, 
“Athletic inclination is declining due to a changed 
mode of living influenced by push buttons and hot 
rods.” 

The fear of injury or the matter of injury itself 
is closely connected with the two explanations in 
question. A Pennsylvania and a California coach 
mentioned the matter of injuries while an Eastern 
prep school coach pointed out that football injuries 
are over-publicized, while injuries in other sports 
are rarely mentioned in the press. T'wo Midwestern 
coaches criticized their state insurance plan. In one 
instance the rates were too high. Another said the 
the coverage was not enough, and hence parents 
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would not let their sons incur the possibility of a 
large hospital bill through injury sustained on the 
football field. A coach. in one of the Western 
states concurred by stating-that their state pro. 
gram was inadequate and too expensive. 

Only one coach selected the explanation, * he 
varsity letter no longer carries the prestige that it 
did formerly,” as the prime reason for the decline 
in the number of football participants, and the 
coaches in general ranked it last among the six 
suggested explanations. 

An Arizona coach had this to say — “Today there 
is an attitude that going out for sports does not 
have enough reward. I believe this is a reflection of 
the attitude prevalent in the nation in general — 
the idea of what’s in it for me.” 

A number of coaches commented upon the out 
side activities both school and nonschool sponsored. 
An Oregon coach reported that in his locality too 
much emphasis was placed on social life, dances, 
and fraternities. A Georgia and a Nebraska coach 
each specifically mentioned music in regard to 
other school activities. A New York coach pointed 
out the stress placed upon “developing the well- 
rounded individual,” with resultant emphasis upon 
badminton, archery, etc. Television was mentioned 
as a competing influence by both a Virginia and a 
Nevada coach. 

A Georgia coach seemed to sum up the feelings 
of a number of coaches when he said: “Too busy 
with other activities that offer pleasure without 
having to pay the price of conditioning.” 

Because there is not a clear-cut reason for the 
failure of high school football participation to keep 
pace with the increase in high school enrollment, 
there is no clear-cut solution. Instead, a number ol 
coaches outlined some possible solutions or related 
successful efforts on their part which has caused 
participation to increase in their schools. 

A Northern Illinois coach pointed up the prob- 
lem in these words: “A ‘football spirit’ and tradi- 
tion must be the principal ingredients in attracting 
boys to the sport. This spirit is based on high stand- 
ards of personal conduct, self-discipline, and a tre- 
mendous team pride. A boy must want to devote his 
interest to football above everything else. Outside 
interests such as car, girl, and job must not conflict 
with his desire to become the best football playet 
possible.” 

How is this “football spirit” to be developed? A 
Michigan coach feels that the booster club com- 
posed of parents of the boys has been largely re- 
sponsible for their strong “spirit.” The booster club 
pays for a trip to Chicago or some neighboring 
large city. 

A West Virginia coach believes that the place to 
build a strong community-wide football spirit is 
through the parents of the players. They have 4 
parents’ club, show movies of the previous week's 
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game discuss the coming game and their planning 
toward it. 

A Massachusetts coach seemed to hit the nail on 
the head when he said: “In the old days when boys 
had more free time and played football for some- 
thing to do, the famous pre-game and half-time pep 
talks were a part of the coaching job. Now the em- 
phasis has changed. ‘The pep talk must come before 
the call for candidates with those football players 
who can, helping with general missionary work. 
A follow-up is then necessary to sell the parents sO 
that there is encouragement at home.” 

A successful Ohio coach reports that in less than 
five years they have increased the number of boys 
in their football program by 40 per cent. “We 
found that a certain number of boys have to be con- 
tacted before they will come out. We let pride go 
out the window and went after these boys.” 

A Pennsylvania coach stated, “Encouragement 
and interest of the parents is perhaps the most im- 
portant factor in building football interest.” A 
Massachusetts coach stresses scholarship among his 
squad and plays up the fact whenever a player is on 
the honor roll or has been accepted in a college. He 
reports that a number of parents have urged their 
boys to go out for football, preferring to have them 
associate with good students. Incidentally, this 
coach reported that half of this year’s squad was on 
the honor roll. 

An Oklahoma coach said: “It is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to compete with the spending 
money, the cars, and the girls when you have train- 
ing rules, practice, and hard knocks to offer in ex- 
change. It seems that we must approach the parents 
and potential athletes with a set of values which 
they have apparently forgotten about since the de- 
pression and the war years.” 

The general feeling expressed so far is that the 
parents are a most important stepping stone in 
building a “football spirit.” The coaches have to do 
a public relations job in selling the community, the 
parents, and the students. A Montana coach points 
the finger squarely at his colleagues and accuses 
them of being lax in public relations, especially 
with the student body. 

Whereas some coaches have placed the blame on 
school administrative policies, a Missouri coach 
gives credit to the administration in his school. He 


said: “We feel our football program has improved , 


because of the increased emphasis by the school ad- 
ministration (realization of many important values 
ot a well-organized and well-administered football 


program), and the public selling job done by our | 
coaching staff in influencing parents and pupils of | 


the values of a football program.” 


A New Jersey coach feels a program of junior | 


Varsity, freshman, and sophomore teams is im- 
portant. A New York coach believes a program 
should be started as early as fourth grade in order 
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to develop good habits at an early age. A Kansas 
City coach feels that young boys should be taught 
football, but that teams should be carefully selected 
as to size. A Michigan coach feels that a junior high 
school football program would help their partici- 
pant interest. An Ohio coach would develop a pro- 
gram of younger boys along the lines of Little 
League. An Arkansas coach feels that youth foot- 
ball is not good because the boy is either “burned 
out” or spoiled from too much attention. 

A Pennsylvania coach felt, contrary to the 
belief of many, that the large joint high school 
movement would aid the athletic program, this 
movement had actually hurt the program because 
so much time was spent in transporting the students 
to their homes. Several other coaches commented 
upon the problem created by transportation sched 
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ules. 

A Mississippi coach felt that the early start of 
football practice in August kept a number of boys 
{rom coming out due to summer jobs, travel, amp 
programs, etc. 

This then is the situation as high school footbal] 
begins to look forward to another season. The num 
ber of participants is increasing slightly, but the in 
crease is not keeping pace with the increase in 
enrollment. ‘There are a number of reasons fo 
this fact. hese might be summed up in the 
phrase, a change in the sense of values. In many 
instances, outside interests have come to mean more 
than the lessons, joys, and comradeship to be found 
on the football field. ‘The answer is a strong public 
relations effort aimed at the students, the parents 
and the community. 
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Interpreting the Total 
Athletic Program Via 
Home Visits 


By CHARLES T. AVEDISIAN 


Director of Athletics, New Britain, Connecticut, Public Schools 
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OME visits with the parents of 
the boys who participate in the 
interscholastic athletic program are 
the best means for the coach to use 
in interpreting the total program. 


itself, newspaper articles, radio, tel- 
evision, bands, baton twirlers, cheer- 
leaders, the homecoming ceremonies, 
and a fathers’ or mothers’ club are 
not important. Without the color 
aspects, the public would develop 


SF ; rent position. 
limited viewpoints, and the educa- 





HARLES AVEDISIAN played 
football at Providence Col- 

lege where he was selected as | 
“Little all-American.” He played and understood. 
We are not inferring that the game with the New York Giants from 
then began his 
coaching career at Horace Mann 
School in New York City. Avedis- 
ian coached football, track, and 
swimming before accepting his cur- up. 


1941-1944 and 


parents were convinced of its basic 
public relations value in making our 
athletic program and the total educa- 
tion program more easily appreciated 


The steps which were followed in 
this plan are: 1. Letter to the parent. 
2. Telephone call and consultation 
with the student-athlete. 3. Collection 
of material. 4. Home visit. 5. Follow- 


Letter to the Parent 








tional value of the athletic program 
to students, schools, and communities 
would be clouded. Opportunities 


One week prior to the home visit, 
a form letter is mailed to each parent. 





should be provided for parents to 
know more about _ interscholastic 
athletics if the misunderstandings, 
misguided efforts, false practices, de- 
emphasis, curbs, and other negative 
factors which creep into the general 
overall picture, are to be controlled 
and understood. A great deal of nega- 
tive thinking is present in too many 
communities, People must be stim- 
ulated to the extent that they become 
conscious and willing supporters of 
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athletics. 

At a meeting of the New Britain 
Athletic Council, representation on 
which includes the coaches, director, 
principal, baton twirlers, faculty man- 
ager, Captains, etc., the director out- 
lined a plan for home visits with the 
parents of the boys who were members 
of interscholastic athletic teams. After 
a year’s experience with this method 
of reaching the parent, the coaches, 
school administrators, students, and 


Chis letter is one which can be used 
by a coach in any sport. It explains 
the nature of the visit and contains 
a request for an appointment to visit 
at home in the evening. In the begitr 


ning, coaches will find it necessary 0% 


make a number of visits to the homes 
of the football players bacause of the 
large size of this team. In future years 
they can concentrate on the soph 
omores, 

(Continued on page 63) 
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't ot There's fast action in this game 
boys at McCook, Nebraska! Yet play is safe, because 
amp Seal-O-San Gym Floor Finish on the floor 
provides a non-slippery surface. 
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ection : = i ° When you build three new schools (at a cost of 6% million dollars), you do your 

ollow: : , best to protect that investment! That’s why the school men at McCook, Grand 
Island and Beatrice, Nebraska, specified Huntington Gym Floor Finishes. As 
Mr. Earle W. Wiltse, Superintendent of Grand Island, puts it: “Having used 

> aman Huntington Seal-O-San Gym Floor Finish for a number of years in our old 

» visit, i pee ‘ building, we knew its ability to protect an expensive gym floor. So we requested 

arent. —* ee . Seal-O-San be used on our new gym floor. It was the best investment we could 

, ut é x: make to insure long floor life.” Ask your Huntington representative to demon- 

' strate how Huntington products protect and beautify all types of floors. 
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= Tne Man Behind the Drum has helped many other Nebraska schools . . . a few of them are in: 
Ainsworth, Allen, Alliance, Atkinson, Auburn, Aurora, Bayard, Beatrice, Bridge- 
port, Cambridge, Central City, Chadron, Chappell, Clay Center, Clearwater, 
Columbus, Cozad, Crete, Culbertson, David City, Ewing, Fairbury, Franklin, 
‘ ame ? - - Fremont, Gering, Gothenberg, Grand Island, Grant, Harvard, Hay Springs, Hebron, 
JRNAL fe ee 5. | Henderson, Holdrege, Kearney, Laurel, Lexington, McCook, Merriman, Mitchell, 
Nebraska City, Neligh, Nelson, Norfolk, North Platte, Ogallala, O'Neil, Pender, 
Plattsmouth, Ralston, Randolph, Rushville, Sidney, Superior, Sutton, Tecumseh 

Trenton, Valentine, Wayne, West Point, Wilbur, York and others. 
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so much protection . .. yet weighs so little! Compare . . . and feel the difference! 
The new E700 weighs less than any other football helmet now on the market! 


MORE COMFORT... 
LESS FATIGUE... 


The E700’s light weight, soft padding, flowing ventilation and perfect fit auto- 
matically produce more comfort for players . . . important in games and during 
long daily practice sessions. 


HIGHEST DIMENSIONAL 
STABILITY... 


Shock resistant shell is made of a new plastic formulated primarily for high 
impact strength. In the laboratory and in actual games, MacGregor E700’s with- 
stood every test. The lustrous surface proved practically dent-and-scuff-proof. 
The plastic material is not affected by heat, cold, humidity, sun or rain. 


MODERN “SHOWMANSHIP” 


STYLING... 


Its smooth, streamlined lines give the E700 a “‘smart-as-tomorrow” appearance. 
Players and fans alike appreciate sharp looking teams. Available in wide choice 
of colors, with a variety of striped color combinations. 
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HE curve ball is the most dilti- 

cult pitch for most batters to hit. 
This ball has certain characteristics 
which make it more difficult to hit 
than other pitches. When started in 
its flight toward the batter, it is an 
intimidating type of pitch because 
the fear of being hit is projected into 
the batter’s mind. Furthermore, the 
curve ball, when thrown by a right- 
handed pitcher against a right-hand- 
ed batter, breaks away from the bat- 
ter’s power. At the same time it 
usually breaks at a downward angle, 
thus playing a dual role of breaking 
downward and away on the same 
pitch. 

Because of the often experienced 
difficulty encountered in hitting it 
successfully, the curve ball has been 
called the great separator. It separates 
the men from the boys—the good hit- 
ters from the weak ones. It is this 
type of pitch which is the bane of the 
rookie’s existence. This is the pitch 
which led to a rookie, when writing 
home, say: J’ll be home soon, the 
pitchers are starting to curve me. 

Other types of breaking pitches 
are the slider, screwball, knuckle 
ball, palm ball, fork ball, and various 
change-of-pace pitches. 


Types of Curve Balls 


Curves can be classified into the 
angle of break, which is in turn de- 
pendent upon the angle of the pitch- 
er’s arm in releasing the ball. A high 
arm angle or action will result in a 
downward breaking curve ball which 
is sometimes called a drop by ama- 
teur players, In professional baseball, 
all types of curves, regardless of the 
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Illutration 1 shows the batter’s 
hands starting to lower the bat 
quickly. 


angle ol break, are called curve balls. 
Individual players mentally catalog 
the type of curve which is thrown by 
each pitcher. 

In all probability the three-quarter 
curve is the one thrown most fre- 
quently. It is so named because the 
angle of the pitcher’s arm in releas- 
ing the ball is between that of an 
overhand pitcher and a sidearm hur- 
ler. This type of curve ball breaks 
down and away from a right-handed 
batter when it is thrown by a right- 
handed _ pitcher. 

The sidearm curve ball is started 
in low flight toward the batter (usual- 
ly about hip high), and then it 
sweeps or breaks away from him to- 
ward the plate. This pitch may start 
more directly toward or even slightly 
behind the batter, but its angle of 
break is more horizontal than the 
other two types of curve balls. 

Underhand pitchers can make an 
underhand curve ball rise slightly as 
it sweeps away from the batter, due 
to the low angle of release of the 
ball and its slight upward angle of 
flight. 

The crossfire curve ball is a special 
type of curve which is used under cer- 
tain circumstances. In executing this 
pitch, the pitcher steps across his 
body with his stride foot more direct- 
ly toward the batter in order to make 
the hitter think the ball is being 
thrown directly at him. It is also a 
more difficult pitch to control due 
to more difficult body actions in 


By JAMES SMILGOFF 


Baseball Coach, 
Taft High School, Chicago, Illinois 
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Illustration 2 shows the bat being leveled 
off early. 


pitching. Ewell Blackwell, forme 
pitcher for the Cincinnati Reds, was 
famous for this pitch. Many batters 
stood up at the plate rather loosely 
against his pitches. Their reaction 
of uncertainty became known as 
Blackwell fever. 


Depth of the Curve Ball 


Curve balls have depth as they 
cross the plate, and some curves break 
sooner than others. Various curves 
start to break sooner, but then break 
or sweep longer, thus creating a larger 
curve ball. Each batter must use 
imagination to visualize whether the 
curve will sweep wide or hit the out 
side edge of the plate for a strike. 
Some curve balls break late and close 
to the batter. These are not apt to 
be sharp, and have a smaller break- 
ing angle, 

When hitting against curve balls, 
the depth of the strike zone is impor- 
tant because a ball curving across 
the plate may do so at many different 
points and at various heights. It may 
catch the front edge, middle or back 
corner of the plate as it passes through 
the strike zone. 


Sliders 


Another type of breaking pitch 
is the slider. This is a pitch which 
breaks about half as much as a curve, 
or slightly less than half as much. 
It is similar to a three-quarter fast 
ball in speed which breaks away from 
the batter when both the pitcher and 
the batter are right-handed. 

There are two types ol sliders— 
natural and artificial. The reaction of 
the natural slider is similar to a ball 
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Illustration 3 shows the 
batter meeting a pitched 
ball with authority. 


that sails when thrown. The artifi- 
cial slider has a spin on it similar to 
a weak curve ball. Very few pitchers 
can throw a natural slider which sails. 
Many pitchers can learn to throw 
an artificial slider in varving degrees. 


Change-of-Pace Pitches 


Change-of-pace pitches are thrown 
at a slower speed than either fast 
balls or curve balls. These pitches 
are many and varied in type. The 
main purpose of the change-of-pace 
pitch is to spoil the batter’s timing 
and to throw him off balance by 
causing him to stride too soon in 
order to dissipate his batting power. 
Change-of-pace pitches may be slow 
curves, slow straight ones, knuckle 
balls, fingernail balls, palm _ balls, 
blooper pitches, etc. It is best to 
leave the change-of-pace alone unless 
there are two strikes on the batter. 
Under these circumstances mental 
alertness and anticipation of the pitch 
are the best weapons to use. 


Prerequisites in Hitting Curve Balls 


In order to hit well against curve 
ball pitching, the batter must have 
the courage to stand up against a 
ball which is thrown close to his 
body. He must also be prepared men- 
tally by knowing something about 
the characteristics of various types 
of curve balls. The batter must be 
able to visualize the manner in which 
a curve ball reacts and breaks, Its 
line of flight from start to breaking 
finish must be studied until it is 
familiar to the batter. He must be 
teady to hit the curve ball and must 

able to anticipate it occasionally. 
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Illustration 4 shows the batter’s hips re- 
maining inward toward the plate after the 


a 


swing. 


In order to be successful in hitting 
the curve ball, a batter must practice 
hitting it frequently. Experience 
against the curve ball is an important 
factor in curve ball hitting success. 
The batter who hits constantly against 
fast ball pitching is missing valuable 
experience relative to curve ball bat 
ting. 

On a scouting mission not too long 
ago, we had the pleasure of sitting 
next to a major league catcher who 
had about twenty years experience. 
As one of the class C minor leaguers 
who was being scouted showed a con- 
tinual weakness against the curve 
ball, this former major league catcher 
turned to us and said: The curve ball 
is a strange creature to that lad. Yes, 
it appeared strange to this batter 
because he apparently saw curve balls 
only during games, never during bat- 
ting practice. 


Hitting Against the Overhand 
Curve Ball 


An overhand curve ball is a devas- 
tating pitch against many batters. 
When this ball breaks sharply down- 
ward, it approaches the horizontally 
moving bat from a vertical plane, 
thus creating a large angle of dif- 
ference, close to 90 degrees. It is simi- 
lar to trying to hit a line drive against 
a ball that was dropped from a height 
somewhere above the batter. 

The batter should try to hit this 
type of curve during the middle of 
its break. Trying to hit this pitch 
at the beginning of its break might 
lead to swinging at bad pitches, since 
this pitch usually starts in flight above 
the strike zone. Trying to hit it at 
the end of its break brings the bat 


Illustration 5 shows the batter’s body facing the direction 
of the batted ball on the follow-through. 


down larther away trom its power 
position, and farther from the bat- 
ter’s line of vision. The batter should 
move up slightly toward the front of 
the batter's box, opposite the plate, 
against a pitcher who throws this 
type of curve ball consistently. 


Hitting Against the Three-Quarter 
Curve Ball 


The three-quarter arm angle curve 
ball is the most common type of 
curve. When thrown by a right-hand- 
ed pitcher, it slants downward and 
away from a right-handed hitter. 
Most right-handed batters try to hit 
this pitch at the back or tail end of 
its break. This ball is often necessary 
if the same batter stands toward the 
back end of the batter's box in order 
to get a longer look at the pitched 
ball. Some batters do not like to 
reach too far for the curve ball out- 
side so they stand directly opposite 
the plate and try to hit it in the 
middle of its break. Occasionally, bat- 
ters talk about standing at the front 
end of the batter’s box to hit the 
curve ball before it breaks. This is 
a false notion and an impossibility 
since the starting line of flight of a 
curve ball is usually outside the strike 
zone. Usually, this type of batter hits 
the curve ball early in its breaking 
angle. However, alert opposing pitch- 
ers will combat this thinking by 
throwing inside fast balls consistent- 
ly in order to give the batter less 
time to react to the pitch. 

Left-handed batters find the three- 
quarter curve ball breaking down- 
ward and inward toward them. Usual- 
ly, they stand opposite the plate or 
slightly back of it, since the ball must 
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come in toward them to be a strike. 
By standing opposite the plate against 
a right-handed pitcher's curve ball 


they have better bat leverage and 
plate coverage. 
Most left-handed hitters like to 


assume a closed stance against left- 
handed curve ball pitchers. These 
hitters move their front foot (stride 
foot) closer toward the plate, and 
try to hit this type of pitch toward 
the opposite field. 

Harvey Kuenn, American League 
infielder, gives his ideas on curve 
ball hitting by saying: J think the 
most important item in_ hitting 
against the curve ball is weight dis- 
tribution. I try to keep my body 
weight away from the plate and 
over my toes. My hips are inward 
toward the plate on the stride so 
that my body power is still toward 
the curve ball which is slanting 
away (lllustration 1). I get quite a 
few curve balls because I bat toward 
the top of the batting order, and 
our Detroit club number of 
good hitters following me who get 
the same type of treatment. Too 
many amateur batters pull thetr 
weight away from the plate and 
from the approaching curve, thus 
pulling their power away from the 
pitched ball. 

Secondly, it is important for a right- 
handed hitter to learn to hit a right- 
hander’s curve ball in the direction 
of the break (to the opposite field). 
Trying to pull an outside curve ball 
often results in poor swinging lever- 
age, overbalanced body power, and 
too many double plays via the oppos- 
ing shortstop. Try to hit each ball 
where it is pitched. On the curve 
ball going away from me, I try to 
keep my rear hip inward toward the 
plate as I start my swing well out 
away from my body in order to get 
toward the 


has a 


good swinging leverage 
opposite field 

I find the inside curve ball fairly 
easy to hit since the oncoming pitch 
stride away from the 
plate and toward my pulling power. 
Most home runs against curve balls 
are hit against inside curve balls be- 
cause these are apt to hang; they sel- 
dom break sharply. This type of pitch 
enters the batter's inside power zone, 
and 1s easy to pull. 


forces me to 


Assuming a fairly wide stance 
should help to keep the batter’s body 
in better balance by cutting down 
the length of his stride. Thus, the 
batter’s body does not come forward 
too soon and does not become over- 
balanced too far forward to allow 
for a powerful swing toward the ball. 

A fairly wide stance accompanied 
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by a short stride helps to stabilize 
body weight distribution toward more 
efficient curve ball hitting. 


Hitting the Sidearm Curve Ball 


In order to be effective, the side 
arm curve ball must be kept on the 
outside corner of the plate. This 
type of pitch is less intimidating to 
the batter than the three-quarter 
curve ball because it starts lower in 
its line of flight toward him. Exper- 
ienced hitters are less fearful of this 
type of pitch because its line of flight 
is farther away from their heads than 
the three-quarter curve. The sidearm 
curve ball is more of a wide sweep- 
ing type of curve ball. It takes a 
split-second longer tor this pitch to 
reach the plate than the three-quarter 
curve ball, causing many batters to 
stride too soon and just tap at the 
ball with overbalanced power. 

[This curve is usually referred to as 
a schoolboy curve by professional 
players. Its effectiveness lies in its in- 
timidation of weak hitters. Good hit 
ters usually are not bothered too 
much by the sidearm curve ball from 
right-handed pitchers. Left-handed 
batters are apt to have slightly more 
difficulty against left-handed  side- 
arm curve pitchers due to their lack 
of batting opportunities against these 
pitchers. The platoon system has also 
created this unfamiliarity, and has 
resulted from it. 


Hitting the Crossfire Curve 


As a rule, the crossfire curve is a 
surprise pitch, and also an intimidat- 
ing one. It is usually thrown when 
there is a count of one ball and two 
strikes on the batter. Occasionally, 
it is thrown with other ball and 
strike counts on the batter, depend- 
ing upon the pitcher's confidence in 
the pitch. This type of curve ball 
takes the longest to arrive at the plate 
due to the pitcher's larger and longer 
actions in releasing the ball, and in 
the ball’s longer distance of travel. 
In order to hit this pitch, the batter 
must retain his stance position until 
the ball is well on its way toward the 
plate before striding. The batter who 
times this pitch with his normal 
stride will find his power dissipated 
too far forward too soon. In order 
to meet it successfully, a delayed tim- 
ing action is needed against this 
pitch. A right-handed pitcher should 
never crossfire a left-handed hitter 
since this pitch loses its intimida- 
tion factor against the southpaw bat- 
ter. The reverse is true between the 
southpaw hurler and the orthodox 
swinger. 


Hitting the Slider 


The slider is most effective against 
batters who try to pull the ball too 
soon, and against those who deter 
mine the type of pitch too early. In 
order to hit this type of pitch, the 
batter must follow the ball a bit 
longer in its approaching flight, and 
watch it more closely for spin dete 
tion and break. The batter should 
keep his body weight inward and to 
ward the plate a split-second longer 
than he does against the fast ball. It 
may even be necessary for him to cut 
down on his swing since the pitcher 
gains more variety to his pitches when 
he adds his fast ball and curve ball 
to the slider. Many pitchers have be 
come harder to hit since they added 
the slider to their repertoire. 

Frank Lary, Detroit Tiger pitcher, 
has had good success against rival 
teams since he learned to master the 
slider. Many of his victories against 
the powerful New York Yankees were 
due in a great measure to his use of 
this pitch. As a rule, the slider is used 
as a substitute and variety pitch in 
place of the fast ball. Many pitchers 
throw it on the first pitch to offset 
a batter who guesses. It is also thrown 
frequently against good hitters who 
have a three and two count on them 
A situation of this kind arose in a 
game between the Detroit Tigers and 
the New York Yankees with Lary 
pitching for the Tigers. With Mickey 
Mantle at bat and runners on the 
bases, Lary had to be mighty careful. 
After running the count to three and 
two, he decided on a slider and got 
Mantle out to save the game. A fast 
ball or even a curve did not seem to 
be the proper pitch to a dangerous 7 
hitter in this spot. The slider was 
sort of an in-between pitch which 
served the situation best. 


Hitting Change-of-Pace Pitches 


The purpose of the change-of-pace 
pitch is to throw the batter off stride 
or to make him stride too soon. Most 
batters fail to hold the bat back on 
this early stride. Unwittingly, they 
move it forward to a position Mm 
front of their chests. Holding the bat 
in this manner cuts down on the 
length and power of the swing. It is 
important to keep the bat back on 
the stride so that a full swing can be 
taken toward the change-up pitch 
even though the stride is taken too 
soon. 

Against knuckle ball and fingernail 
ball pitchers it is best for the batter 
to stand opposite the plate in order 
to give the ball less chance for a big 

(Continued on page 65 
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supervised, can further the progress 
of a team more than any other teach 
ing method. However, the player 
must learn the correct way. He can 
practice indefinitely and still not im 
prove his performance a great clea] 
Fhe coach has the job of guiding a 
player to success through the use of 
demonstrations, explanations ind 
practice periods. 

Throwing by the outfielders pre 
cedes the infield drill. The coach 
should fungo flies from near the 
pitcher's mound, and inasmuch as 
the first baseman is the cut-off man 
on throws to home plate, he will 
handle the baseballs for his coach 
Each outfielder should make several 
throws to second, third, and to home 
plate. These throws must be low and 
hard, and come in on one bounce 
Cut-off plays should be practiced on 
these throws. The coach should make 
the flies easy to handle because here 
throwing is the main concern. It is 
imperative that the outfielders be 
thoroughly warmed up before it be 
comes necessary for them to cut loose 


Infield practice should take place 


Baseball Drills 


By DON WEISKOPF 
College of Education, University of Idaho 





baseball team’s practice program- 
A should be built around the use ‘ 
of sound, effective drills. No other 
coaching technique furthers — the 
learning process of a player more 
effectively than the well-supervised 
drill. Furthermore, the coach has the 
important job of supervising these 
drills. 

In this article, we shall present a 
group of drills which can be used to 
train and condition a team to its 
maximum efficiency. These drills are 
all standard and are used by pro- 
fessional, collegiate, and high school 
teams. At the University of Idaho, 
we have found them to be most satis- 
factory and have based our training 
program upon the utilization of these 
drills. 

The baseball player strives to per- 
fect his skills to the greatest degree 
by repeating an action until it be- 
comes a habit with him. All practice 
periods are based upon repeating 
actions over and over, with the per- 
former always working toward perfec- 
tion. The drill method provides this 
means of repetition, and if properly 
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immediately after the outfieid throw- 
ing. While the infield drill is going 
on, the coach should have two pitch- 
ers hit fungos to the outfielders. The 
infield drill can be started by allow- 
ing the players to throw the ball 
around informally for a minute or so 
in order to warm up. Then the form- 
al drill, which usually consists of 
four or five rounds, should be started. 

The effectiveness of the infield 
drill depends upon the ability of the 
fungo hitter. Although the balls 
should be hit solidly, the players can 
be made to look better if they are 
given easier bounces. 

The third baseman receives the 
first ball and throws overhand to 
first base. Then the first baseman 
takes the throw and fires the ball 
home. The catcher takes the ball at 
the plate and throws to third base. 
Now, the third baseman makes a side- 
arm throw across his body to second, 
where the second baseman catches 
the ball and pivots, making his throw 
to first. The first baseman takes his 
throw and relays the ball home. This 
drill is called around the horn. Have 
the boys make good, accurate throws 

not too hard, but never a lob. 

The drill continues with ground 
balls hit to the shortstop and to the 
second baseman. It is a good idea to 
have the fielder who fields the ground 
ball receive the throw from the 
catcher. 

During the second round, the 
coach hits the ball a bit harder and 
makes the fielder run a step or two 
to the right or left to field it. The 
try for a double play is used in the 
third and fourth rounds, with the 
coach calling play for two. Finally, 
the infield should be drawn into the 
edge of the grass for a play at the 
plate. A slow roller that he can 
charge, pick up, and throw home 
knee-high to the catcher should be 
hit to each infielder. 

We cannot stress too much the 
need for chatter and hustle in the 
infield drill. Have the boys sound- 
off and keep up a steady stream of 
chatter. The game performance of 
a team is relative to the way it prac- 
tices. 

The pick-off play is used most often 
at second base, and involves the 
pitcher, shortstop, and_base-runner. 
Instruct the balance of the pitching 
staff to stand near the mound while 
waiting their turn. The pick-off play 
may use the daylight count or feint 
principles. Timing is most important 
in this drill. 

Using the count play, the pitcher 
takes his set position on the rubber 


(Continued on page 67) 
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use of 


INCE it alfect 

certain escapes or reversals, we 
sometimes find it necessary to alter 
our referee's positions. We feel that 
a description should be made of two 
slightly varied positions. 

In the short position, the wrestler 
should assume a_ referee's position 
which meets rule book requirements, 
but place his buttocks well back to- 
ward his heels, thus allowing for a 
better forward spring. This position 
keeps the opponent back farther, but 
it also places his hands closer to the 
wrestler’s ankles (Illustration 4). 

As shown in Illustration 5, when 
using the extended position, the 
wrestler should again take a referee's 
position which meets rule book re- 
quirements. However, in this position 
his body should be extended farther 
forward, thus placing his buttocks 
directly over his knees. When this 


may our 
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position is used, the Opponent must 
move forward farther in order to 
keep his arm around the wrestler’s 
waist. This means the opponent’s 
hand which is held at the waist is 
farther from the wrestler’s ankles. 

Series ] shows the stand-up. 

Using the extended position, the 
wrestler should swing his right foot 
forward and to the side and place 
it on the mat. 

At the same time, he comes to a 
standing position by pivoting and 
placing his left foot on the mat (II- 
lustration J1). 

As shown in Illustrations J2 and 
J3, he grasps the opponent's right 
wrist with his right hand, Then he 
drives his left elbow backward so 
that his left arm is between his body 
and that of the opponent. 

Illustration ]J4 shows the wrestler 
placing his weight on his right foot 
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By AL HURLEY 
Wrestling Coach, 


New Trier Twp. High School, Winnetka, Illinois 


and reversing his lett leg backward 


between the opponent and _ himself 
so that he faces the opponent. 
The wrestler should maintain a 


good balance, his body should be 
bent slightly forward, and his but 
tocks should extend backward toward 
the opponent. For successful execu 
tion, he should remember to control 
the opponent’s hands or arms. The 
opponent must be controlled so that 
he will be unable to pick up the 
wrestler’s near leg or use some other 
counter. All parts of this move should 
be executed almost simultaneously. 
Rapid and decisive action makes for 
the best results. 

The extended position should be 
used in the speed sit-out which is 
shown in Series K. This position 
should be used because it keeps the 
opponent’s hands farther from the 
wrestler’s ankles. This is particularly 
true in the case of the hand the op 
ponent holds at the wrestler’s waist 

Illustration K1 shows the wrestler 
swinging his right foot forward late! 
ally. Then he places it on the mat 
momentarily. 

Placing his weight slightly on his 
right foot but mainly on his left 
hand, the wrestler shoots his left foot 
forward as hard and as far as pos 
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sible (Illustrations K2 and K3). 
\s the momentum of his left leg 
carries his body into an extended 
position, the wrestler drops his left 
shoulder, kicks his right foot forward, 
and turns onto his stomach ([llustra 


tion K4). 
\s shown in Illustration K5, the 
momentum of his driving thrust 


should bring the wrestler to a_posi- 
tion on his hands and knees facing 
the opponent. 

Speed, coordination, and tremen- 
dous drive make this move successful. 
Emphasize the timing needed for 
placing the right foot and following 
immediately with the hard-shooting 


<< Series J-The Stand-Up 


left foot. 

All parts of the move must become 
as nearly simultaneous as possible in 
order to keep the opponent from 
catching one of the wrestler’s ankles. 
The wrestler must drive far enough 


out from the opponent to prevent 
any possibility of a drag or a tollow- 
ing counter, This is an excelient 


escape, but a dangerous one of it is 
executed improperly. A slow and 
weak execution mav result in the 
suck back counter which places the 
wrestler on his shoulders. Speed, tim- 
and terrific drive cannot be over- 


Series L-The Switch 


ing, 


Series K-The Speed Sit-Out 





looked. 
Series L. shows the swit« h 
From a slightly extended short 


position, the wrestler moves his left 
arm across and places his left hand 
in front of his right hand. 

\s shown in Illustration L1, he 
uses his right foot as a and 
places his weight on his lett hand 
Then the wrestler 
under his body and 

Illustration L2 shows the wrestler 
swinging his right arm backward 
over the opponent's right arm and 
driving his elbow down hard to the 
mat. At the same time he leans against 
the opponent's shoulder and extend 


pivot 


shoots his left leg 
forward 


ed right arm to flatten him to the 
mat. 

As shown in Illustration L3, the 
wrestler rotates his hips to the right 


and goes behind. 

The near side switch is shown in 
Series M, and has been made mor 
successful because of the type of fai 
side switch described previously 

The wrestler assumes a_ referee's 
position similar to the one used fo1 


the far side switch. 
Then he moves his left a: 1CTOSS 
in front of his bodv toward right 


make a 


hoping the opponent. will 
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natural attempt to recapture it with 
his left hand (Illustration M1). 

When the opponent attempts to re- 
capture the wrestler’s left arm, he 
places his left arm across under the 
wrestler’s chest. 

The wrestler swings his left arm 
windmill style back over the oppo- 
nent’s extended arm and clamps it 
under his armpit. 

Illustration M2 shows the wrestler 
placing his right hand on the mat in 
front of his left shoulder. As_ this 
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lahoma State University and 
then received his master’s degree 
from lowa. He coached football, 
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and Central High Schools in Omaha 
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In his nine years there, his wrestling 
teams have won three state team 
titles, finished second twice, and 
third once. In addition, his wres- 
tlers have won over a dozen in- 
dividual titles. Hurley assists in 
football and teaches in the physical 
education department. 











movement is being executed, the 
wrestler catches behind his left leg 
just above the knee with his left 
hand. 


Then the wrestler places his weight 


on his right hand and, using his left 
loot as a pivot, shoots his right leg 
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under his body. As he shoots his 
right leg through, the wrestler turns 
hard into the opponent's left shoulder 
(Illustration M§&). 

Illustration M4 shows the wrestler 
whipping his left knee into the op- 
ponent’s upper left thigh. He slides 
his hips outward, and goes behind. 

When he is reaching behind his 
left leg, it is important for the wrest- 
ler to extend his body forward slight- 
ly as he places his right hand on the 
mat. This move opens the angle be- 


hind his left knee and allows room 
for his left hand. 

Many coaches are familiar with 
the holds described in this article. 


However, we believe that this simple 
coverage of holds will prove valuable 
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as a basis for review, and hope that 


a few new ideas have been presented. 
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ET us stop building multi-thou- 

sand dollar Many of our 
most expensive gymnasiums are suit- 
able only for winter use and become 
unbearably hot under the summet 
sun. Although the greatest need for 
an indoor athletic facility occurs 
when the winds blow and the snow 
flies, the construction of a building 
that cannot be used in the opposite 
season is not justified. Summer uses 
for gymnasiums are many and diversi- 


ovens. 


fied. 

loo many gymnasiums are de- 
signed only for basketball and othe 
mid-minter sports. Because of the dif- 
ficultv of heating the large, high- 
ceilinged spaces in winter, architects 
have kept openings to a minimum. 
Windows and doors are made to ad- 
mit light and people but to keep the 
wind and weather outside. Such open- 
ings are often few and small, and no 
provision is made for getting the 
wind inside when it is needed. Once 
the sun has attained its’ brilliance 
and the winds have become just cool- 
ing breezes, a gymnasium of this type 
often becomes unusable. Its broad 
sides and large roof absorb the heat 
of the summer sun and pass it on to 
the an 

In order for a gymnasium to be us- 
abie in July, this hot air must be 
constantly natural 


inside. 


pushed out by 


Fort Amador Gymnasium. 
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Gyms 
for 
July 


By LIEUT. (jg) JOEL W. CARTER, USNR 


breezes. Usually, the small windows 
and doors are insufficient. They sim- 
ply are not large enough or in the 
right places to let the hot air blow 
out. 

Big draught fans which pull the 
air the length or breadth of the build- 
ing are used in some gymnasiums, 
but they are expensive and seldom 
ompletely satisfactory. Often they 
are inadequate when the tempera 
ture is verv high or a large crowd is 
in the building. Sometimes they make 
too much noise for the spectators to 
enjoy plays and concerts for which 
many gymnasiums, especially in small 
communities, are in demand. 

A gymnasium is too expensive a 
facility to be limited to one-season 
use. Summer needs are many and 
are becoming greater every year. Al- 
most every community now has some 
sort of summer recreation program 
for which the gymnasium can be put 
to countless uses. In these programs, 
participants should be outdoors as 
much as possible, but certain activi- 


ties must be held indoors. In addi- 
tion, some sections of the country 
have such hot summers that strenu- 


ous outdoor activities cannot be held 
during the day. In these places ac- 
tivities must be conducted inside, out 
of the sun, in the middle of the day. 

Colleges are experiencing larger en- 


Balboa H. S. Boys’ Gymnasium 


rellments in their summei 
Physical education classes, intramural 
sports, and recreational activities must 
often be held inside. 

In many communities the gymnas 
ium must double as an auditorium 
and meeting hall. When the 
is large, the cooling problem becomes 


SESSIONS 


crowd 


serious. 

Coaches are usually in 
to make recommendations on new 
gymnasium construction and on mod 
ifications of existing structures. Archi 
tects and school board building com 
mittees should, and generally do, ask 
the advice of the people who use the 
buildings. When a new gymnasium 
is being planned, the coaches in- 
volved should make sure, before the 
plans are accepted, that it will not 
be the oven-type building. A coach 
who has a gymnasium of this type 
should look for the most economical 
way to renovate it, and then make 
recommendations to his school board 

In the Canal Zone where we have 
year-round summer, the heat prob 
lem has been solved in most of our 


a position 


gymnasiums. Instead of a closed-box 
type, the gymnasiums tend to be more 
of a high-roofed shed with the walls 
as open as possible. The root pro- 
vides shade and the air blows through 
freely so that the effect is similar to 
being under tall trees. These gym- 


Diablo Heights Gymnasium. 
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AND ENDURANCE 
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BASKETBALL SHOES 














Balboa H. S. Girls’ Gymnasium 


nasiums do not make basketball a 
perfect tropical sport, but the design 
makes such sports possible and _pro- 
vides the coolest gymnasium possible 
without expensive air conditioning. 

The basic principle calls for abun- 
dant cross-ventilation with at least 
two sides of the building open. Where 
the entire height of the wall is not 
open, it is necessary to have ventila- 
tion at both the floor and ceiling 
level so the hot air will be pushed 
up and out. Most of our gymnasiums 
do not actually have ceilings for rea- 
sons of economy, but if they do, there 
should also be ventilation between the 
roof and ceiling. 

Of course, buildings used in the 
Canal Zone are not suitable for the 
States because they are not designed 
to be closed and heated. However, by 
using a combination of this type and 
the typical American gymnasium, a 
building that is suitable for vear- 
round use can be constructed. The 
amount of each type of construction 
used will depend on the climate 
where the gymnasium is located in 
the United States; the hotter the sum- 
mer, the more ventilation needed. 

The most suitable hot weather 
buildings are those which were built 
at Fort Amador and Balboa High 
School. Open walls on three-plus sides 
give the maximum amount of ventila- 
tion. The walls consist of heavy steel 
screen installed between the major 
supports of the building. Ordinary 
window screen is not practical be- 
cause it is not streng enough to with- 
stand burglary and blows from balls. 
Cyclone fencing or a similar material 
must be used. Although this is the 
coolest type of gymnasium, it is also 
the most difficult to convert to a unit 
which can be heated. Steel frame glass 
casement windows can be installed 
outside the screens but are very ¢x- 
pensive if they are used to close the 
entire area. When single pane glass 
is used, a high heat loss is experienced 
in winter. 

Large panels which can be installed 
in place of the screen, or in addi- 
tion to it, offer the most practical 
means of closing a building of this 
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Albrook Air Force Base Gymnasium. 


type. Steel, wooden siding, sheet 
aluminum, asbestos siding or a combi- 
nation are the most practical mate- 
rials for such panels. These panels 
should be designed so they can be 
bolted or latched into place in the 
fall and removed in the spring. 
Weather stripping or gaskets should 
be used where the panel contacts the 
building to close cracks. In very cold 
areas it may be necessary to install 
two panels with an air space between 
them. 

These panels should be small 
enough and light enough so they can 
be handled by a crew of men. The 
exact size and shape depends on the 
materials used and the shape of the 
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openings they must fit. They should 
be sturdy enough to stand a semi- 
annual move. The panels should be 
designed so they will harmonize with 
the rest of the gymnasium and _ pro- 
vide an attractive public building. 

A combination of casement win- 
dows and removable wall sections 
seems best. At the top of the wall a 
row of windows should be used to 
provide light and ventilation when 
the panels are in and to eliminate in- 
stalling and removing panels at high 
levels. The entire wall below the 
windows can be removable if desired 
but a section ten feet high should be 
sufficient. The remainder of the wall 
can be fixed permanently. 


Reeder Gymnasium at Fort Clayton. 


If the panels are hinged to the 
wall on the top side, they may be 
swung up and out and supported on 
posts as shown in the accompanying 
drawing. Casement windows give up 
per level ventilation. This 
ment provides added shaded plaving 
space, eliminates the necessity of stor 
ing the big panels, and solves the 
problem of rain coming in. Sliding 
panels may also be used. Each section 
can be pushed back into a_ section 
adjacent to it which does not open 

In the Canal Zone the problem of 
rain is solved by using overhanging 
roofs, wooden louvers on the bottom 
part of the open area, and a false roof 
half-way down the open side. All 
three of these devices were used in 
the Diablo Heights School gymunasi 
um and the Balboa High School girls 
gymnasium. In both of these build 
ings the main gymnasium is on the 
second floor above the dressing 
rooms and auxiliary ordei 
to receive more air. 
these gymnasiums open 
pletely from the floor to the ceiling 


arrange 


spaces IN) 
Two sides ot 
almost com 


used 


A false roof and louvers were 
on the Albrook Air Force Bas 
nasium. Because this gymnasium is 
closed more completely it is not as 
cool as the others mentioned pre 
viously, but does offer an interesting 
variation in design. Louvers 
used for upper ventilation and_ the 
lower walls open from the three- to 
the twelve-foot levels. The false root 
and louvers keep the rain out 


evm 


were 


Reeder Gymnasium at Fort Clayton 
is the reverse of the Albrook building 
and shows a design that can be used 
almost intact in the States. It is not 
as cool as those which have ventila- 
tion, but it is usable. Installing glass 
in the windows above, closing the 
louvers at floor level, and 
any type would be the only altera- 
tions necessary. Increasing the size 
and/or the number of louvers 1s 
recommended if this design is to be 
used in a very hot area. 


a doo! ol 


These ideas are not a complete 
treatise on summer-conditioned phys! 
cal education buildings. An architect 


(Concluded on page 61) 
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A MOST POPULAR MAN AROUND SCHOOL 


he got a Nissen Trampoline* for the gym 










It’s a P. E. instructor’s job to keep 
students fit, teach them basic athletic 
skills. And you know how much easier 
that is to do if the students have fun 
doing it. That’s one of the big advan- 
tages of a Nissen Trampoline. Kids love 
it. And Trampolining is an excellent 
physical conditioner. Improves their co- 
ordination. Teaches posture. Trampolin- 
ing is a good group activity. Easy to 


for January, 1958 


Crown 
Shue) 


at 


learn, simple to teach. Send the coupon 
today for your free copy of Nissen’s 
Trampoline Lesson Plans. If you don’t 
have a Trampoline, order anyway and 
start planning ahead. 


* IF IT ISN'T A 


NISSEN 


IT ISN'T A TRAMPOLINE 





ahe 
tat at 


4. ww ee 
only 


ee 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 
200 A Avenue NW 
Cedor Rapids, lowa 


Please send me 12 lesson plans free of charge. 


Name 





School 





ho dnas 


Address 





City 





State 
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URDLING is closely related to 
sprinting in that the important 
factors are to relax, maintain proper 
balance at all times, and keep the 
body in a position that will allow for 
maximum drive. All of the 
following qualilications are desirable, 
if not necessary, in a prospective hur- 
dler. He should be tall 
so that he can clear the hurdle quickly 
and cause little interference with run- 
ning rhythm. He must be very flexi- 
ble and well coordinated in order to 
develop good hurdling form. Hur- 
dling is a complex skill; theretore, 
the prospect must work hard if he 
wants to master the skill and at the 
same time train with the sprinters. 


forward 


reasonably 


Because of the complexity of the 
skill, a high degree of perfection is 
not usually reached until after several 
vears of practice. 


120-Yard High Hurdles 


Phis discussion of the 120-yard high 
hurdle race is organized as follows: 
the start, hurdling action, sprinting 
between hurdles, and the training 
schedule. 

The Start. Because the first hurdle 
is a fixed distance from the starting 
line (15 vards), and the start in a 
short race is the most important part 
of that race, it is necessary for the 
hurdler to have a fixed pattern of 
steps to the first hurdle. A good test 
for determining how a hurdler runs 
is to remove the hurdle and leave the 
take-off line (a mark seven feet in 
front of the hurdle) on the track. 
Then have the boy take a regulation 
sprint start. The coach should notice 
where the take-off foot strikes the 
ground nearest the take-off line. Re- 
peat the start until a fair amount of 
consistency is attained. 

Then the start must be altered un- 
til the take-off foot strikes the ground 
approximately seven feet in front of 
the first hurdle. This may be accom- 
plished in one of three ways depend- 
ing upon the degree of alteration ne- 
cessary. If a slight alteration is need- 
ed, the blocks may be moved closer to 
or farther from the starting line. If 
this adjustment does not the 
problem, the boy should try chopping 
or lengthening his first two or three 
strides out of the blocks. If the prob- 
lem is still unsolved, the coach should 
advise the hurdler to reverse his feet 
in the blocks. Once a correct step pat- 
tern is determined, the boy should 
practice over two hurdles, from the 
blocks, until he runs that pattern 
consistently. 

Another adjustment necessary fon 
the hurdler to make is to be in an 


solve 
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erect running position in time to clear 
the first hurdle, which is only 15 
vards from the start. Therefore, he 
must straighten up sooner than the 
sprinter does. Outside of these two 
adjustments the hurdler’s start is iden- 
tical to that of a sprinter. 


Hurdling Action. High hurdles are 
run with three running strides be- 
tween hurdles, and the hurdle is 


cleared on the fourth stride. The bar- 
rier is not taken in three strides and 
a jump, but rather in four running 
strides, the last of which is longer and 
accentuated in action. 

The hurdler should leave’ the 
ground approximately seven feet in 


for maximum forward drive. At this 
time the trail leg is whipped torward 
and the next running stride is taken. 

In order to clear the hurdle as 
quickly as possible, the runner must 
thrust his body weight forward, much 
the same as a high jumper thrusts his 
weight upward. This forward thrust 
ol weight tends to pull the rw ne 
over the hurdle and to the ground in 
a minimum length of time. 

In working for perfection in hu 
Cling action, the athlete should keep 
these points in mind; clear the hurdle 
in the shortest possible time, let the 
hurdle interfere as little 
with running rhythm, 


as possible 


maintain as 


Training 
for the Hurdles 


By CLAYNE R. JENSEN 


Physical Education Instructor, Utah State University 


front of the hurdle and land approxi- 
mately three and one-half feet behind 
it. In clearing the barrier his torward 
leg, led by the knee, should be driven 
upward to clear the hurdle, then 
stretched forward to near maximum. 
At the same time the upper extremity 
is thrown forward and downward to 
meet the upward driven leg. The arm 
opposite the lead leg (or both arms il 
preferred) is extended forward and 
the shoulder is dipped toward the 
knee of the lead leg. These move- 
ments are coordinated with the up- 
ward forward drive from the take-off 
leg. 

As the lead leg clears the hurdle it 
is driven, with tremendous force, 
downward. The upper extremity 
should still be well forward in orde1 
to aid in the downward drive of the 
leg. As the leg is driven downward, 
the upper extremity more 
erect. At the same time the trail leg 
is in a rapid forward motion. As the 
lead leg nears the ground, the upper 
extremity becomes more erect and the 
trail leg, with knee cocked and the 
foot turned outward, clears the hur- 
dle. Upon contact with the ground, 
the runner must be sure that he main- 
tains enough forward lean to allow 


becomes 


near pertect balance as is possible, 
and come olf the hurdle into 
sprint position. 

Sprinting Between 
high hurdles are spaced 10 
apart. If the runner covers 1014 feet 
in clearing the hurdle, 191, feet must 
be covered in the three strides be 
tween hurdles. The of six 
and one-half feet per stride presents 
no problem to a tull grown, colleg: 
uge, athlete who is an experienced 
hurdler. But to many beginning high 
school hurdlers it is a major problem 

One of the beginning hurdler’ 
most difficult tasks is to develop a 
correct and consistent pattern 
between hurdles. Sometimes it is n¢ 
cessary for the coach to place obvious 
markers at the points where the feet 
should strike the ground. Some be 
ginners have to use a lopping rhythm 
between hurdles in covel 
the distance in three This 
action is often helpful during the 
learning period, but it must be sub 
stituted by an even, three-step sprint 
action before the hurdler can perform 
well. 

A point to be emphasized is that 
the trail leg, as it clears the hurdle, 


y 
a good 


Hurdles. The 


yards 


average 


step 


order to 
strides 
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THE RULES COMMITTEE SAID, 


“NO HANDLES” so...HERE’S THE 
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T REVOLUTIONARY NEW LEATHER 


ing process. No surface coating, 
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— Soft, clinging quality accomplished by 
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ipping surface. 


—Retains gr 
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The Choice Of Those Who Play The Game 


Plan now fo order your 
"58 Football Equipment early. 
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NATIONAL 
FOOTBALL 
CLINIC 


Convention Hall, Atlantic City 
March 3, 4, 5, 6, 1958 


Starring 11 Great Teachers 


%* SAM BOYD 
Baylor University 
“Integrating the Passing Game With T 
Running Attack’ 
“Pass Protection Vs. Various Defensive 
Tactics” 
“Punt Return Vs. Spread Kick” 


% JAMES BONDER 
West Chester St. Tchrs. Coilege 


“Fundamental Line Drills for Line Skills for 
High School” 

% BLANTON COLLIER 
University of Kentucky 
“Simplified Pass Defense, Organization and 
Drills” 

“Areas of Weakness in Basic Pass Defense” 
% BOBBY DODD 
Georgia Tech 
“Coaching Psychology” 

“Practice Organization” 

“Most Common Coaching Failures’ 

% EARLE EDWARDS 
North Carolina State College 
“Deception of the Single Wing—Using Spinner 
Series and Reverses” 

“Play Passes from the Single Wing” 


+k LOU GROZA 
Cleveland Browns 
“Fundamentals of Kicking—Drills and Skills’ 
% ANDY GUSTAFSON 
Miami University 
“Developing the Miami Drive Offense” 
“Defensive Patterns and Drills Vs. T and 
Split T”’ 
+k DAVE NELSON 
Delaware University 
“Scoring Power With Delaware's Winged T”’ 
“Combatting Changing Defenses” 
% VINCE LOMBARDI 
New York Football Giants 
“Quarterback Fundamentals, Strategy and 
Techniques” 
“Multiple Use of Flankers’’ 


% JOHN BOYD 
Atlantic City High School 


Panel Moderator 


% DUFFY DAUGHERTY 
Michigan State University 
Banquet Speaker 
Movies @ Free Banquet 
* FABULOUS PRIZES * 
ALL FOR ONLY $30.00 
(Rooms as low as $5, double) 


For Further Information — Write: 


DR. HARRY G. SCOTT — Director 
COATESVILLE, PA. 


“Make Your Team Rate in ‘58’ 


Getting Better 
Football Game Movies 


By HAROLD HAINFELD 
Roosevelt School, Union City, New Jersey 
and 
DICK FLANAGAN 
St. Peter’s Preparatory School, Jersey City, New Jersey 


OOTBALL game movies are a val- 

uable aid to the coaching staff 
and to the tearm. However, the cost of 
film is an additional expense in the 
athletic budget. Since few high 
schools can afford professional photo- 
graphers, most coaches depend upon 
colleagues on the faculty, a member 
of the board of education, friends, 
alumni, and in some cases, students 
to film the game. These less experi 
enced photographers, who in many 





AROLD HAINFELD served over- 
seas in the army, and fol- 
lowing his discharge, he was ap- 
pointed to the faculty in the science 
department of the Union City, New 
Jersey schools. Together with Dick 
Flanagan they have filmed cver 80 
football games during the past five 
years. 


ICK FLANAGAN _ graduated 
from Panzer College and has 
had 15 years of coaching exper- 
ience at Union Hill High School in 
Union City as well as at St. Mich- 
ael’s High School in Union City 
and St. Peter’s in Jersey City where 
he is now assisting. 
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cases use the same equipment as the 
professional, need help to get better 
results for the coach. We are offering 
some suggestions to improve the qual- 
ity and content of the game movies 
from the cameraman’s point of view. 

Basic and important to taking good 
football movies is a steady, elevated 
platform for the cameras. The area 
should be large enough to accommo- 
date the cameramen of both schools, 
because very often both schools will 
be shooting the game. Height is an 
important factor in getting better 
game movies. Scouts and spotters get 


| a better view of game action from an 


elevation; therefore, the cameramen 
should be given a similar vantage 
point from which to take the game 
films. 

The platform should be steady and 
solidly built; one that is shaky and 
unsteady can cause trouble. When 
using a telephoto lens, unexpected 
movement of a fraction of an inch at 
the caiaera is magnified into errors 
in feet in the action on the field 

Con.,1deration should be given to 
overhead protection for the camera 
in the event of inclement weather. 
Moisture on the lens from rain o1 
snow will cause the pictures to be out 
of focus. Another help for the photo- 
grapher is providing a small table on 
which he can place his film and othe: 
equipment. 

While we have not found many 
schools providing this type of area 
for cameramen, it seems difficult to 
understand why more schools have 
not provided better facilities. Cost of 
the film and the cameraman’s fee are 
additional items in the budget. The 
films serve a valuable purpose as an 
aid to the coach and the team; there- 
fore, a small additional expenditure 
will provide a good platform for tak- 
ing game movies. 

The platform should be constructed 
near the 50-yard line where the sun 
sets behind the cameraman. Shooting 
into the setting sun late in the after 
noon can cause light streaks on the 
film and, if possible, should be avoid- 
ed. Schools that have a press box, 
stadium or roof of an adjoining build- 
ing where the cameraman has good 
facilities are fortunate. 

Cost of the film is an important 
item in the budget; however, savings 
can be made. School officials are en- 
titled to the 10 per cent excise tax 
exemption on 16mm film. A form can 
be obtained which may be duplicated 
and submitted to the film dealer. This 
amount can be a saving in the budget 

(Continued on page 46) 
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and , _ _— — 
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Competitor and School 


Garrett (Ruston, La.) 

Griffin (Centennial, Compton, 
Calif 

Weeks (Alhambra, Calif.) 


Stamford, Texas) 
Polytechnic, San 


McClellan 

Blanchard 
Francisco, Calif 

Walden (Chickasha, Okla.) 


Coan (Pasadena, Texas) 
Garton (New Boston, Texas) 
Ellington (San Angelo, Texas) 
Schaal Orosi, Calif.) 


Smith (Taft, Calif.) 


Garrett (Ruston, La.) 

Dravton (Catholic Latin, 
Cleveland, Ohio) 

Reirdon (Durant, Okla.) 

Gregg (Colonie, N. Y.) 

C-riffin (Centennial, ¢ ompton, 
Calif.) 

McClellan (Stamford, Texas) 

Blanchard (Polytechnic, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 

Duncan (Albuquerque, N. Mex.) 

Murphy Hobbs, N. Mex.) 

Smith Laft, Calif.) 


440-Yard 


DeWitt (Berkeley, Calif.) 

Williams (Manual Arts, Los 
Angeles, Calif.) 

Davies (Tenafly, N. J.) 


Jehle (Chaffey, Ontario, Calif.) 

Eisenbach (San Angelo, Texas) 

Johnston (Connellsville, Penna.) 

Balzarett (Eagle Rock, Los 
Angeles, Calif.) 

Baker (Southwest, Kansas 
City, Mo.) 

Boeckler (Wilson, Long Beach, 
Calif.) 

Covey (Ames, Iowa) 

Lundell (North Side, Fort 
Wavne, Ind.) 


880-Yard 
Cerveney (Mission Bav, San 
Diego, Calif.) 

Maloney Merced, Calif.) 
Knocke (Narbonne, Lomita, 
Calif.) 

Paranva 
Rodriguez 


Lexington, Mass.) 
Oxnard, Calif.) 


Ray (Lick, San Jose, Calif.) 
Snyder (Morningside, Ingle 
wood, Calif.) 
Geist (North Side 
Ind.) 
Menchaca 

Antonio, Texas.) 
Havchton (Riordan, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 


Fort Wavne, 


Lanier, San 


Roelen (San Fernando, Calif.) 

McGowan (Morningside, Ingle 
wood, Calif.) 

Compton, Calif.) 

Rivera, 


Covington 
Lopez (El Rancho 
Calif.) 


Mills (Haskell, Lawrence, Kans.) 


Meet 


100-Yard Dash 


State 
Compton ( up 


So. Section Prelim 
Red Raider Relays 
El Cerrito Relavs 


Boomer Conference 
Roval Purple Relays 
Arkansas Relays 
San Antonio Inv 
Lemoore Inv. 

West Coast Relays 


220-Yard Dash 


State 
State 


Duncan Inv 
State 
Compton Cup 


Red Raider Relavs 
Cal Aggie Meet 


State 
State 
Central Section Div 


Dash 
State 
City 


State 
Chaffey Inv 
lexas Relays 
State 

City Prelim 


State 


Time 


9 
9 
y 
9 
9 


i | 


gq 


20 


20 


21.0 
21.0 


21.: 
21 


pa | 


9 
17.9 


So. Section Semi-Finals 48.8 


State 
Inter-Conference 


Run 


State Meet 


Central Section 
Finals 
City (Los Angeles) 


State 

So. Section 
Semi-Finals 

No. Coast Finals 

So. Section 
Semi-Finals 

Inter-Conference 


San Antonio 
Metro Relavs 

No. Coast 
Sectional 


Mile Run 


State 

So. Section 
Semi-Finals 

Compton Cup 

San Gabriel League 


State 


1:20.2 


$:22.9 


National Honor Roll 


lrons Brampton, Ontario, State t:24 
Canada) 
Marks (Wilson, Long Beach, So. Section 
Calif.) Semi-Finals $:24 
Redding (South Side, Fort Lima, Ohio Relays $:24 
Wavne, Ind.) 
Mercellino (Sewanhaka, Floral State 4:25 
Park, N. Y.) 
Lash (Howe, Indianapolis, Ind.) Stat $:25 
120-Yard High Hurdles 
Hearn (Lower Merion, District 13 
Ardmore, Penna.) 
Overholser (Glendale, Calif.) So. Section Finals 14 
Calhoun (Inglewood, Calif.) So. Section Semi-Finals 14 
Coolev (Hawley, Texas) Red Raider Relays 14 
14 


Durham (Southeastern, State 
Hammond, La.) 
Gill (Edison, Fresno, Calif) 


Russ (Berkeley, Calif.) Alameda County 


League 14 
Gregg (Rosemead, Calif.) So. Section Semi-Finals 14 


180-Yard Low Hurdles 
Weeks (Alhambra, Calif.) Pacific League Finals 
Bradford (Shafter, Calif.) Central Section Finals 18 
Howard (San Bernardino, Calif.) Chaffey Inv. 18 


Smith (Compton, Calif.) Compton Cup 
Bay League Prelim 


Sankey, (Centennial, Compton, 
( alif ) 
Williams (Dorsey, Los Angeles, City Finals 9 
Calif.) 
Bass (Springfield, Ohio) State 19 
Morgan (Snyder, Texas) Red Raider Relays 19 
Wright (Centennial, Compton, Bay League Prelim 9 
Calif.) 


Field Events 
Pole Vault Distane 
Brewer (North, Phoenix, Ariz.) Luke Greenway Inv. 15-0 


Breck (Santa Barbara, Caiif.) So. Section Finals 13 
Aguirre, (Belmont, Los Angeles, Northern League 


Finals 13-8 


Calif.) 
Helms (El Dorado, Placerville, San-Joaquin Sec 13 
Calif.) 
Harris (Baton Rouge, La.) State | 
Johnson (Glendale, Calif.) So. Section Semi 
Finals 13-6 3 
Hendrix (Riverdale, Calif.) State 13 


\revalos (Laguna Beach, Calif.) Laguna Inv. 13-5 
Wadsworth (Coral Gables, Fla.) State 13-2 


High Jump 


Central Section Finals 14.2 


bo PO bo 


ll 


Wvyborney (Port Angeles, 

Wash.) State 6-8 
Avant (Hart, Newhall, Calif.) State 6 
Johnson (Mishawaka, Ind.) Hoosier H.S. Relays 6-6 
Roenicke (San Jacinto, Calif.) So. Section Finals 6 
Sampson (San Bernardino, So. Section Finals 6 

Calif.) 

Skadland (Minot, N. Dak.) State 6 
Smith (Washington, Penna.) State 6-5 7 
Palmer (Arlington Heights, State 6-5 

Ill.) 

Costa (Lincoln, San Francisco, All-Citvy Meet 

Calif.) 

Hinton (Cunev, Texas) State 6 
Love (Elsinore, Calif.) Laguna Inv. 6-5 
Dane (East, Denver, Colo.) State 6-4 
Thomas (Rindge Tech, Cam- State 6-4 


bridge, Mass.) z '§¥ . 

Broad Jump 

Jackson (Fremont, Los Angeles, So. League Finals 24-8 
Calif.) 

Burton (Washington, San Fran- City Finals 24 
cisco, Calif.) 


(Continued on page 34) 
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More Record-Breaking Performances Have 
Been Set Off Arnett Blocks Than Any 
Other Blocks in the World 


Some World Records made with use of Arnett Starting Blocks 


Event Time Athlete Where Made Date 
100 Yd. Dash 9.3 Melvin Patton Fresno, Calif 5/15/48 
100 Yd. Dash 9.3 James J. Golliday Evanston, Ill. 5/14/55 
220 Yd. Dash 20.2 Melvin Patton Los Angeles, Calif. 5/7/49 
120 Yd. H. H. 123.5...... Richard Attlesey Fresno, Calif. 5/15/50 
220 Yd. L. H. 22.3 Harrison Dillard Salt Lake City 6/21/47 
440 Yd. Run 46.0 Herbert McKenley Berkeley, Calif. 6 5 48 


Olympic marks made at Melbourne with use of Arnett Blocks 


Event Time Athlete Event Time Event 
400 Meter Hurdles 50.1* Glen Davis 400 Meter Relay 39.5* Baker, King, 
800 Meter Run 1.47.7* Tom Courtney Murchison and 
400 Meter Run 46.7 Charlie Jenkins Morrow 
100 Meter Dash 10.5 Bobby Morrow 110 Meter Hurdles 13.5* Lee Calhoun 
200 Meter Dash 20.6* Bobby Morrow 1600 Meter Relay 3.04.8 Jenkins, Jones, 
Mashburn and 
“Olympic Record Courtney 


Adopted as Official at More Big Meets 
Than Any Other Blocks in the World 










THE OFFICIAL STARTING BLOCK FOR: 
PENN RELAYS e KANSAS RELAYS e MODESTO 
RELAYS e L. A. COLISEUM RELAYS e COMPTON 
INVITATIONAL e TEXAS RELAYS e DRAKE RE- 
LAYS e FRESNO RELAYS e MADISON SQUARE 
GARDEN e and most all other great meets in 
the United States. 





Pictured here: Actual photos showing the Arnett 
Starting Blocks, in use during Drake Relays a i. yey er 
competition. 


Buy the Blocks of Proven 
Performance and Acceptance 


“LOOK FOR R. W. ARNETT U. S. PAT. No. 2323510 cast in the top of every ARNETT BLOCK” 


Wholesale School Price Each Complete SOLD DIRECT TO SCHOOLS — WRITE TO 
F.0.B. Inglewood, Calif. plus tax if 


any, $20.00. Replaceable parts when RICHARD We ARNE | H 
needed. Rubber Foot Facings @ $1.00 ° 


and “T’” Nails 75¢ each. P. O. Box No. 527 Inglewood, California 
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Coan (Pasadena, Texas) State 24-4 Conner (Hayden, Topeka, Kans.) State 202-8 
Minter (Stamford, Texas) State 24-3 3/4 Ireland (Township, Manheim, District 195-5 
McClellan (Stamford, Texas) State 23-11 3/4 Penna.) 
Griffin (Centennial, Compton, Compton Cup 23-11! Schwab (Patton Point, Penna.) State 193-534 
Calif.) Christian (Eagle Point, Ore.) State 191-214 
Hayes (Lincoln, San Diego So. Section Finals 23-11 McKenzie (Tatum, N. Mex.) Fox Relays 187-11 
Calif.) 
Andrews (Polytechnic, Long So. Section Semi- 880-Yard Relay 
Beach, Calif Finals 23-10 Berkeley, Calif. State 1:27. 
> Z (Co yn, od a So. Se oO se 
Shot Put Centennial (C« mpton, ¢ ilif.) r Scena n Semi site 
Branson Pasadena, Calif.) State 64-0 3 4 San Diego, Calif. State 1:27.92 
Mckeever (Mt. Carmel, Los So. Section Prelim. 62-45% Chaffev (Ontario. Calif.) So. Section Finals 1:27 
Angeles, Calit.) Polytechnic (Long Beach, So. Section Finals 1:27 
Wade (Grossmont, Calif.) So. Section Finals 61-5 7 8 Calif.) 
Lewis (Lincoln, San Francisco, El Cerrito Relays 61-2 Manual Arts (Los Angeles, State Meet 1:27 
Calif.) Calif.) 
Buchanan (Moxee, Wash.) State 60-7 Fremont (Los Angeles, Calif.) State Meet 1:28. 
Smith (Polytechnic, Long Compton Cup 60-5 Wilson (Long Beach, Calif.) So. Section Semi 
Beach, Calif.) Finals 1:98 4 
Long, (North, Phoenix, Ariz.) State 59-L1 Ve 
Verdon (Hoover, San Diego, So Section Semi " Mile Relay 
Calif)) Finals ‘ 9-102 Fort Wayne, Ind. Inter-Conference 5 19. 
Bono (Technical, Boston, Mass.) State 9-9 3/4 — “eg 
fs , Wilson (Long Beach, Calif.) Wilson Relays 320.5 
Jekkals Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio) Siate 59-934 Lowes eiegtias (Ardmore State 2.1) 8 
Mckeever (Mt. Carmel, Los So. Section Finals 59-7 . ‘ bi 
Penna.) 
Angeles, Calif.) Ames, Iowa State 3:2 
Nutting (Northside, Atlanta, State 59-619 : 99 
Ga.) San Angelo, I exas Texas Relays 322. 
McKinley (Washington, D. C.) State 5322.6 
Discus Throw Brownwood, Texas State 5322.6 
Fields (Parkersburg, W. Va.) State 175 ne hg ony Hl. ssl a oe ‘ 90 ; 
Cotterman Mentor, Ohio) State 174-414 ee ii : : — 
Bell (Alemeda, Calif.) State 173-2 3/4 ; 
Lewis (Lincoln, San Francisco, State 171-1 3/4 440-Yard Relay 
Calif.) San Angelo, Texas Texas Relays 12.8 
Vernon (Oberlin, Kans.) State 169-10 Travis (Austin, Texas) Texas Relays 12.8 
Tayrien (Odessa, Texas) Dallas Inv 169-41 Baytown, Texas Regional 12.9 
Morris (Littlefield, Texas) West Texas Relays 168-11 Byrd, La. Northwest Relays 13.0 
4 Pasadena, Texas Royal Purple Relays 43.0 
Javelin Throw Highland (Albuquerque, State Prelim $3.2 
Sikorsky (Mt. Pleasant, Penna.) District 222-10 3/4 N. Mex.) 
Kovalkides (Princeton, N. J.) State 211-85, Las Vegas, Nev State 13.4 


Twelfth Annual 


Report on High School Track 


|* the early spring of 1947 we pre- 
sented our first review of track in 
the high schools. In order to add in- 
terest to the statistics, points were 
assigned tor the times and dis- 
tances. These were based on _ the 
NCAA point system of 10 points for 
first place with 8, 6, 4, 2, and | award- 
ed for the next five places. 


best 


In the write-up of the first review, 
and in each subsequent report on 
track in have 
cautioned the reader against placing 
too much emphasis upon the point 
score. There are many variables 
involved such as varying track con- 
ditions, varying weather conditions, 
and varying climatic conditions to 
consider this material in any light 
other than merely interesting statis- 
tics. 

In the chart on the following pages 
we have listed the winning time or 


the high schools, we 


too 
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distance for the various state high 
school meets which were held in the 
spring of 1957. The star indicates a 
new state record, while a solid block 
indicates the best performance for 
the event. In the case of the 220-yard 
dash, Louisiana and Ohio tied with 
the best performances, hence diagonal 
blocks were used. The total number 
of points earned by each state is 
shown as well as the position of each 
state. The latter is shown in color and 
is the figure in parenthesis. 


California First Again 


California continues to be_ the 
dominant track state. This year marks 
the tenth time out of twelve that it 
has been first. On the other two oc- 
casions Texas had the distinction of 
being the leading high school track 
state. On two previous occasions Calli- 


fornia scored 106 points, and its total 
this year was only 2 points less than 
the previous high. However, Call- 
fornia’s winning margin of 61 points 
over second place, Louisiana, sur 
passed the 60-point margin it held 
over Illinois last year. California 
scored in every event in which it 
competed, and throughout the histor) 
of this study has scored in 131 out 
ot a possible 147 events. 


The Top Ten 


In addition to California, the Top 
Ten this year are Arizona, Illinois, 
Kansas, Louisiana, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, and Washing: 
ton. Michigan and Iowa failed to 
score, and Missouri was 8 points shy 
of having enough points to rank 
among the elite. Their places were 

(Write-up continued on page 38) 
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THE TOP BUY IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION UNIFORMS 


d Uniforms 


Combinations at 
NEW LOW PRICES 


—$ 


FEATURING: 


@ T-Shirts in white and colors. 


Complete Phys E 





Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 
run or wash out. 


@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 
at no extra charge. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 1] 
(All White) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality 


cotton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting 





GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 
(White and Colors) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 


FROM 


CHAMPION is the only man- 
ufacturer of processed athleti- 
knitwear whose complete line 
has been awarded the CERTI- 
FIED WASHABLE SEAL of 
the American Institute of 
Laundering. This is still an- 
other big reason why it will 
pay you to standardize with 
CHAMPION. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION | 
(All Colors) 





T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following 
colors—all stocked for immediate de- 








neck. WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 


Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4- 
piece “Sanforized” cotton twill. Tri- 
ple stitched Boxer style waist with 
heat resistant 1144" elastic. WHITE 
ONLY. Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design .. . 
$1.60 per uniform. 


WRITE FOR 1958 CATALOG a 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


Gym Pant: Style KE/8. In follow- 
ing colors—all stocked for immediate 
delivery: Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, 
Royal, Maroon, Scarlet, Cardinal, 
Orange, Purple, Brown, Gray, Black, 
Gold. Full elastic waist. Sizes: XS-S- 
M-L. Complete Price, including shirt 
and pants processed in your own 
school color with your own design 


$1.65 per uniform. 


livery: Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, 

Kelly, Navy, Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, 

Gray, Black, Gold and Old Gold 

Same construction at 78QS. 

Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price, including shirt and 

pants processed in your own school 

color with your own design .. . 
$1.80 per uniform. 


Champion will send you a free 
GYM sample of the T-Shirt and Gym 
SUIT Pant so you can see how a gym 
suit for your Physical Education 
classes will look with your design 
in your school color combination. 


This sample request must come 
from the Physical Education de- 
partment or office. Please specify 
design and color when writing for 
sample. 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
P.0. BCX 850, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 
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KEEP YOUR TEAM FIT 
with Battle Creek Equipment 


Winning teams are well-conditioned 
teams—and Battle Creek Equipment can 
help in many ways to keep your men on 
the fully-active list! Write for your free 
copy of this catalog. It's packed with out- 
standing health, exercise and therapeutic 
equipment, known and used by top-flight 
trainers and coaches. 


Here are just three of many examples 


Thermophore Widely used by pro 


ball club trainers to 

relax muscle spasms, 

relieve pain and sore- 

‘ } ness, stimulate circu- 
lation. Thermophore 

provides safe, natural 

wn therapy with quick, 
“ effective moist heat 


 ———/ 
fomentations 

Rowex 

Scientifically con- 

ditions muscles in 

arms, back, legs and “ 
abdomen assists 

systemic circula- 

: » 


tion. Helps build 
athletes to their phy- 
sical peak — helps 
keep them there! 
Heavy-duty, fully 
adjustable hydraulic 
resistance units 





Relaxes muscle ten- 
sions, produces deep 
penetrating heat that 
helps relieve pain 
Both ultraviolet and 
infrared rays. Pro- 
vides a healthy “sun- 
tanned look.” “'Sol- 
timer” Switch turns 
lamp off—prevents 
over-exposure. 


KEEP YOUR TEAM WINNING! 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG NOW 


Bisolar Lamp 





EQUIPMENT 


COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK 80, MICH:GAN 
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taken by Arizona, New York, and 
Washington. Ranking this high was 
not a new experience for these states 
since Arizona has appeared twice 
previously, while Washington is mak- 
ing its lilth appearance, and New 
York its seventh. California and 
Texas have been on the select list all 
twelve times. Ohio has missed once 
and Illinois twice. Indiana was not 
represented the last two years and has 
now appeared nine times as has Penn- 
svlvania. New York follows with sev- 
en times; and then we have Iowa, 
New Jersey, Kansas, and Washington 
with five times. Arizona, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Missouri, and Oregon have 
been among the leaders on three dif- 
ferent occasions, while Massachusetts 
has been up there twice. Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida, ‘Tennessee, 
Utah, and Virginia have each been 
in the select group once. 

Louisiana had an excellent season 
and gained 43 points through two 
firsts and three seconds. These 43 
points put Louisiana in second place 
and represented a big improvement 
over the eighth place finish of a year 
ago. Ohio took over third place from 
lexas, and Pennsylvania moved into 
fourth place, a mere 3 points back. 
New York just missed the Top Ten 
a year ago, but is back in the first 
division. ‘Texas slipped to _ sixth, 
Washington takes over seventh, while 
Kansas moved one step up the ladder 
to eighth. Arizona holds ninth place. 
Illinois dropped from second to tenth 
but did manage to make the Top Ten 
by a mere half a point over Massa 
chusetts. 


Standings 


There were only two changes 
among the first ten in the all-time 
list. Pennsylvania replaced neighbor 
ing New Jersey in seventh place, and 
Kansas nudged her neighbor, Okla 
homa, out of the tenth spot. The 
three Middle Atlantic states continue 
to improve at a rapid clip. Five years 
ago New York trailed Indiana by 62 
points, and has reduced the lead to 
only 3 points. Five years ago New 
Jersey was in eighth place as it is this 
year. However, New Jersey strength 
ened its hold on that position from 
8 points to 34. Pennsylvania has 
shown the greatest improvement, mov 
ing from the tenth spot five years 
ago to seventh this year. Its point 
total shows a 53 per cent increase 
over the total of five years ago. The 
statistics for the leaders follow, ranked 
according to their positions five years 
ago. The figure in parenthesis repre- 
sents the percentage of increase in the 
total points over the past five years 





as compared with the total for ‘he 
first seven years of the meet: 1. Cili- 
fornia (47%); 2. Ohio (30%); 3. 
Texas (52%); 4. Illinois (34%); 5. 
Indiana (21%); 6. New York (44°;); 
7. lowa (15°,); 8. New Jersey (40° ); 
9. Oklahoma (22°,); 10. Pennsyl- 
vania (53%); 11. Kansas (59%). It 
is casy to see that with the exception 
of Kansas, the Middle Western states 
of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, and 
Oklahoma are not keeping pace with 
the other leaders. The standings {on 
the states follow. All fractions have 
been raised to the next highest num- 
ber. 


1. Calif 1013 23. Fla. 39 
2. Texas 527 24. Nebr. 38 
8. Ohio 862 25. Utah 37 
4. Tl. $26 26. Minn 31 
5. Ind. 260 27. N. Dak. 30 
& Hm. F. 257 28. N. Mex. 28 
7. Penna. 208 29. Mont. 19 
x Rf. 192 30. Idaho 18 
9. lowa 158 D. C. 18 
10. Kans 143 32. Tenn. 15 
11. Okla. 138 W. Va. 15 
12. Wash. 131 34. Ark. 9 
13. Mo. 116 35. Ky. 8 
14. La 113 N. Car. 8 
15. Ore. 101 37. Nev. 7 
16. Ariz. 97 ae. R. £E. 6 
17. Mass. 94 39. Ga. 5 
18. Wisc 86 Md. 5 
19. Mich. 80 S. Dak 5 
20. Colo. 76 $2. Ala 2 
21. Conn 62 13. Miss. ] 
22. Va 19 14. Wyo. lg 


Louisiana moved up from twenti 
eth position to a very strong four 
teenth place. Wisconsin has only 
scored 9 points in the last five years 
and, as a result, has dropped from 
eleventh to eighteenth place. Colo- 
rado has only scored 7 points over the 
last five years and has gone from 
thirteenth to twentieth place. Among 
the second ten, Washington and Ari- 
zona have both improved three places 
over their standings of five years ago. 
The others in that bracket have 
gained or lost relatively little. Among 
the balance of the states, Florida has 
moved up five places over its stand- 
ing of five years ago. The District of 
Columbia failed to score any points 
prior to 1955 and since then has 
scored enough to move into a tie for 
thirtieth position. 

There were no newcomers to the 
list this year, and with Delaware not 
holding a meet, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and South Carolina 
still remain scoreless. 


Sectional Averages 


Twelve years ago we grouped the 
states into the generally recognized 
sections of the country, and averaged 
the state totals in this manner. We 


(Continued on page 65) 
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A CLASSIC 
39 
38 
37 
31 
30 
28 5 
19 } { 
18 ; 
18 J 
= Sculptured in nylon-cotton knit, this 
9 
8 practice pant has become a classic with 
8 
: today’s leading teams. Perfect 
: placement of pads insures your men 
9 maximum protection. The right cut and 
Vs elasticity give a freedom and flexibility never | 
nti before possible in a football pant. The | 
aly knitted-in Spanjian quality offers the 
“ars kind of durability you have been 
om 
= looking for...game after game. 
the 
om Ask your Spanjian dealer about | 
ng , eas 
\ri- the 806 practice pant...you will find 
nics that he has them in stock right 
ve now for spring practice. Write for 
has your free 1958 football catalogue 
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and prices to: P.O. Box 3111. 
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Teaching the 
New Shot Putters 


By RICHARD CALISCH 


Assistant Track Coach, Maine Twp. High School, Des Plaines, Illinois 


INCE 1947 distances in the shot 
S put event have advanced rapid 
ly. Also, during that time great strides 
in the theory and mechanics of put 
ting have been made. It is not through 
size alone that a man develops him- 
self into a successful shot putter; like 
wise, the biggest man is not always 
the best in this event. Speed, agility, 
interest, and enthusiasm count for a 
great deal. These qualities are as nec 
essary for the high school shot putter 
as they are lor the college man. 

Nowadays, the high school coach 
must put more effort into the selec 
tion of the boys he will teach than 
he did previously. Once they have 
been selected, he must put forth his 
best efforts in teaching them. Nea 
perfect form and good conditioning 
must be his goal. The coach should 
realize that it is not just a matter ol 
selecting the biggest freshman to put 
for him. 

Selecting the boys is the first prob 
lem which faces the high school 
coach. He should look over his team, 
and select boys who are strong. Do 
not worry about their size; most ol 
them will grow. Choose boys who 
have strong hands and fingers, and 
speed. Run them over 50 yards to see 
which are the fastest. Above all, se 
lect boys who are interested in shot 
putting. Then let them concentrate 
on the event. Unless these boys are 
needed in another event, let them 
stick to the shot put. Do not make 
the mistake of turning any boy away; 
let them all work out. A coach can- 
not always be right in his selections 
and some boys who do not seem to 
measure up at the start of the season 
will develop into good high school 
shot putters through perseverance. 

When the boys have been selected, 
the coach should have a method of 
teaching this complex event which 
is both comprehensive and simple. 
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In the beginning, it is probably best 


to stay away trom the newer or 


O'Brien method because the athlete 
where he is going, since 


cannot see 
his back is to the direction of travel. 
When the beginners have learned the 
vital fundamentals of the simpler 
method, they can switch easily to the 
more complex modern techniques. 
Do not allow them to try these diffi- 
cult’ methods too early. Beginners 
must be drilled in the basic simple 
fundamentals before they can use 
the complex championship form suc- 
cesstully. Impress this point upon the 
new bovys. 

Once the group is ready to hea 
the magic words which will turn them 
into 63 footers, they should be started 
out in the right direction. ‘The coach 
should explain the importance of en- 
durance, speed, and strength. A daily 
program of chins, push-ups, sit-ups, 
leg lifts, weight-lifting, and running 
should be outlined. Beginners should 
not be permitted to put a shot until 
they have been on a good condition- 
ing program for at least one, and pos- 
sibly two weeks. When they seem to 
be rounding into shape, can do 5 
or 10 chins, 30 or 35 push-ups, a 
proportionate number of sit-ups and 
leg lifts, and are advancing in weight 
litting, then assemble them at the 
circle for their first lesson in the art 
of throwing the round iron ball. 





FTER competition at Illinois 

where he was an outstanding 
pole vaulter, Dick Calisch assisted 
at Maryland and then served in 
the marine corps where he was 
track coach at Camp Le Jeune. He 
accepted his present position as 
head cross-country and assistant 
track coach a year ago. 











For the sake of convenience, tea h- 
ing can be divided into three phases: 
the preliminary stage, the standing 
throw, and the complete put. Let us 
take them up one at a time. 

The preliminary stage involves 
those first few days ‘of learning, and 
should include a great deal of watch- 
ing. Have the new putters spend some 
time each day watching the more cx. 
perienced members of the team. ‘They 
can absorb a good deal trom this pe- 
riod of observation, and will gain 
a concept of the whole action which 
they will be breaking down in prac- 
tice. They should study movies, loop 
films, and slides. Let the boys pick 
up and handle the shots; allow them 
to put with no instructions trom the 
coach. A little putting will tell the 
coach what he wants to know. ‘The 
coach should notice which boys are 
getting good distance without know- 
ing quite what they are doing. These 
boys need work on form. Boys who 
have natural form or who have had 
previous instruction will require em- 
phasis on strength and speed. In the 
case of boys who have particular form 
faults and generally good overall 
form, the coach can spend his time 
ironing out these faults. Left-handed 
bovs should be observed and_ those 
who like the large iron shot rathe 
than the more compact  brass_ ball 
should be considered. 

Next, the coach should start to 
teach the standing throw by showing 
the proper grip. Demonstrate both 
the four- and three-finger grips. Ex- 
plain that athletes who have large: 
hands might do well to use the three 
linger grip because it provides better 
control. Boys who have smaller hands 
will probably get the best results by 
keeping all four fingers behind the 
shot. In either case, the fact that the 
shot does not belong on the palm of 
the hand, but is held by the fingers, 
thumb, and the cushions at the base 
of the fingers should be stressed. 

It is easy to see why shot putters 
need strong hands and fingers. Once 
the hand grip has been explained, 
and the way the shot is held against 
the neck with the elbow extended 
sideward has been demonstrated, let 
the boys put a few from a standing 
position. It is not necessary to use a 
circle. Stress that as they put, the 
weight of their bodies, which is well 
back of the rear foot at the start, 1s 
shifted forward to a point over the 
front foot at the finish of the put. 
Watch carefully and correct the tol- 
lowing faults: 

|. Improper grip—keep the shot olf 
the palm of the hand, but do not al- 
low the putters to balance it on thet 
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finger tips. A good well-balanced po 
sition of the fingers is desired. 

2 Elbow position—the line trom 
the shot to the elbow along the fore 
arm should be an extension of the 
line of flight of the ball as it leaves 
the hand. In other words, about 45 
degices is the best angle. Some boys 
will keep their elbows by their sides 
or straight out from their shoulders. 
A position midway between the two 
will be best. 

5. Head and body position—the 
puticr’s body should be kept at a 
4)-degree angle to the flight of the 
shot, until the final movements when 
the throw is accomplished. At this 
time it may come around to lace the 
direction of the throw. At all times 
the athlete’s head should be facing in 
the same direction as his body. 

1. Weight) change—at the begin 
ning of the put the putter takes a 
position with his weight almost’ en 
tirely on his rear toot. His body 
should be as far behind the position 
of his rear foot as possible without 
causing the putter to lose his — bal- 
ance. His front leg, although bent, 
should be extended forward for bal- 
ance. As the putter propels the shot 
forward with his arm and shoulder, 
his weight shifts forward until it 1s 
taken on the front foot. "The coach 
should instruct the putters not to use 
a foot switch at this time. Let them 
learn to push the shot not only with 
their arms and shoulders, but with 
their entire bodies and all the 
strength of their rear legs. Make sure 
they keep their weight on the ground; 
12 pounds cannot be sent any distance 
from mid-air. 

\fter watching the boys for awhile, 
the coach should start to correct thei 
faults. He should alternate between 
allowing them to put while he con 
rects and giving them somewhat ol 
a formal lesson in the science ol 
putting. In these first lessons the most 
Important points to stress are: Keep 
ing the rear foot on the ground dun 
ing the put; using the weight and 
strength of the body to propel the 
shot, not just the arm and shoulder; 
and traveling the shot the greatest 
possible distance belore releasing it. 
his last point may be accomplished 
by twisting the body toward the rear 
as the putter assumes his crouch be 
fore the start of the first motion, and 
then uncoiling upward while 
straightening his rear leg. This move 
ment gives an upward unscrewing 
motion and the shot, instead of travel- 
ing straight out towards its eventual 
point of landing, has a slightly cir- 
culay motion not unlike that of a dis- 
cus while in the hand of the thrower. 
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Therelore, the standing put is 
made almost entirely by forcing the 
body weight in an upward uncoiling 
motion. This method can be taught 
more easily by emphasizing two move- 
ments. The first is the push of the 
putter’s body with the muscles of the 
rear leg sending his body forward 
and up as his leg unbends. This mo- 
tion is a dynamic, hard, last’ push 
with the foot and a fast contraction 


of the quadriceps. This push, which 


places the whole body behind the 
put, takes the burden off the putter’s 
arm. At this point the force of the 
from the foot 


body is directed 






through the knee, thigh, hip, trunk, 
shoulder, arm, hand, and fingers. The 
second motion, simultaneous with the 
first, is the uncoiling of the putter'’s 
arm from its bent position to an ex- 
tended position at approximately 45 
degrees to the horizontal, and is ac- 
companied by a hard twist of the 
trunk and shoulders. 

At the start of the standing put 
the putter’s trunk is upright, his rear 
leg is bent, and his front leg is bent 
slightly and extended forward to 
maintain balance. His weight should 
be held over his rear leg. A putter's 
head and shoulders are at 90 degrees 
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to the line of the put. The arm 
which is holding the shot is bent so 
that the shot rests in the hollow be- 
tween his neck and shoulder. His el- 
bow is extended in the same angle 
as the line of throw, and his trunk 
is coiled or turned slightly to the rear 
so that the shot has the greatest pos 
sible distance to travel betore leaving 
his hand. The arm he is not using 
should be bent and extended in the 
horizontal plane. Momentum is add 
ed to the put by whipping this arm 
to the rear during the throw. 

The coach should check this posi- 
tion before he permits the boys to 
put. At the ‘finish of the standing 
put the body weight is on the front 
leg, and the body will be leaning tor- 
ward, but his weight must be under 
control. Proper position will prevent 
unnecessary fouling. 

When all these points have been 
learned and the boys are making 
good progress, then the coach should 
start to teach the glide or forward 
movement across the circle. The best 
teach this movement is to 
start at the beginning and have the 
experienced putters — demonstrate. 
The newer boys can watch and talk 
to the older ones, thus gaining con- 
siderable knowledge in their own 
language. After a time the coach 
should step in and start the lesson. 


way to 


Place the boys in the circle, or in 
a 7-foot circle drawn on the ground. 
When teaching the complete throw, 
a circle should be used so that the 
boys can begin to feel how tan they 
have to travel. Have them take up 
the same position they used for the 
standing put, but this time they 
should be at the rear of the circle, 
and in the semi-crouched position 
which was described previously. ‘The 
putter should take one hop and land 
in the center of the ring in the same 
position. Then he executes what we 
have called the standing throw; how- 
ever, this time the added momentum 
of the forward hop is employed. Of 
course, the two movements must be 
blended smoothly, and it is probably 
a good idea not to spend too much 
time on the hop without the throw. 
\ll work should be done with the 
shot; 12 pounds will change the 
center of balance considerably. 

The hop is initiated by a lateral 
swing of the front, or balance leg. 
This leg is raised once, lowered, and 
raised forcefully again, projecting the 
putter’s whole body forward. At the 
time his front leg goes up the second 
time, his rear leg thrusts against the 
ground, sending him forward 2 to 3 
feet. His rear foot remains close 
enough to the ground to drag the 


spikes. For this reason the term lop 
is a misnomer; glide would be a bet. 
ter word. At the conclusion of the 
glide the putter will be in the same 
body position as when he started, but 
now he is halfway across the circle. 
His weight is over his rear leg which 
has bent to receive it; his trunk has 
remained upright and twisted slight. 
ly to the rear. He still holds the shot 
in the hollow of his neck and shoul- 
der; the unused arm is cocked and 
ready to begin the vigorous twist of 
the shoulders which supplies much of 
the momentum and force behind the 
shot. 


The momentum which was built 
up by the glide will not allow the 
putter to stop. His body will con- 
tinue its forward movement even 
though his feet are stationary. ‘The 
center of gravity will come forward 
rapidly, and will in its forward move- 
ment cause the center of his body 
to pass over his rear foot. At this 
point the putter uncoils. His rear leg 
pushes his body forward, his put- 
ting arm extends, and his shoulders 
and trunk twist. All of these move- 
ments must be executed simultaneous- 
ly. The coach should watch for faulty 
timing. Not one of these movements 
must start before the putter has com- 
pleted his glide, and one must not 
begin later than the other. In teach- 
ing this transition from the glide to 
the throw, the coach should have the 
boys work on the glide a few times, 
then the whole motion, then the 
throw, and finally the whole motion 
again. Never let them lose sight of 
the fact that the whole put is one 
continuous motion. Practice is neces 
sary on the parts, but the beginners 
from the 


must never get too fat 


whole. 


The most common fault in new 
shot putters is trying to put in mid- 
air. They tend to allow the forward 
momentum which was gained dur- 
ing the glide, and the push which 
was developed by the thrust of the 
rear leg, to carry them into the air. 
They complete the throw from this 
point. In the champions, the great 
speed and force developed may nec- 
essitate putting while in mid-air, but 
in the case of young, relatively un- 
developed boys the shot should not 
be put in this manner. It must be 
put from the ground and the putter’s 
body must have something against 
which to brace itself. The coach must 
be sure that the force developed by 
the putter’s rear leg thrust is not 
wasted. He should watch the _ boys 
for this fault, and correct it immedi- 
ately. Another reason this ground 
contact is important is that it delays 
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the oot switch and keeps the center 
of gravity to the rear of the foul 
zone. The putter’s rear foot must be 
on the ground until the ball leaves 
the eround; the foot switch must be 
the result of forward momentum, 
not the cause of it. 

This foot switch is an important 
phas of the put. The only reason 
for it is the maintenance of bal- 
ance after the ball has left the put- 
ters hand. It consists of bringing the 
rear leg up to the front one at about 
shoulder width, or switching the po- 
sition of his feet. When he uses the 
latter method, the putter ends up 
balanced on what was his rear foot 
and his front foot is moving to the 
rear to keep the balance in that di- 
rection. It may be best to teach the 
putters to finish on two feet, but if 
they seem to finish naturally on one, 
they should be permitted to continue. 
The method that is natural for a boy 
is many times the best. However, the 
coach must be sure that the athlete 
does not execute the foot switch be- 
fore the ball has left his hand. 

Now, let us go back over the whole 
motion, see how it looks, and how the 
coach should teach it. We will assume 
that a right-handed putter is our sub- 
ject. 

The putter starts in the rear of 
the circle, facing 90 degrees to the 
right of the direction of the put and 
his weight is over or behind his bent 
right leg. His trunk is upright on 
nearly so and it is twisted slightly to 
the right to give the ball more of an 
arch in which to travel before it is 
released. His head and eyes are di 
rected to the right of the direction 
of the throw. The right arm is bent 
and held out from the body, and 
the forearm forms an angle of about 
45 degrees to the horizontal. He holds 
the shot in the hollow of his neck 
and shoulder, and supports it on the 
fingers, thumb, and the cushions at 
the base of his fingers. His left arm 
is held straight out from the shoul 
der and is bent 90 degrees. His left 
leg, which is bent, extends slightly in 
the direction of the put for balance. 
Now, the putter is ready to start. 

This position should be stressed, 
drilled, and taught. Although minor 
deviations may appear, the funda- 
mentals should be observed. Most im- 
portant, the coach should be sure 
that the boy’s weight is well back 
over his rear leg. 

The first movement is the glide 
to the center of the circle. It must 
be fast and explosive, but the body 
weight must remain back over the 
rear leg. The putter’s upper body 


(Concluded on page 62) 
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A Jr. High School Sextathion 


By ROBERT H. McCOLLUM 


Track Coach, Wilson Jr. High School, Eugene, Oregon 


N this mid-century era of curricu- measuring and comparing motor 
lum construction, unit outlines, and — skills in the case of boys at the junion 
program analyses, the junior high high school level. 
school coach finds himself in a dilem Chis situation becomes perplexing, 
ma. There are almost no standards for — especially to the instructor who has 


taught previously at the high sciool 


and/or college levels. There appear 
to be several reasons why few achicve- 
ment standards and measuring scales 
do exist at the younger levels: 








Track and Field 


Shot Put 
80 16-0 
96 16--6 

113 17-0 


131 17-6 
150 18-0 


170 18-6 
191 19-0 
213 19-6 


238 20-0 
260 2=6 
285 21-0 
311 21-6 
338 22-0 
366 22-4 
395 23-0 


425 23-6 
456 2h=—O0 
488 24—6 
521 25-0 
555 25—6 
590 26-0 
626 26-6 
663 27-0 
701 27-6 


740 28-0 
780 28-6 
821 29-0 
863 29-6 
906 0-0 
950 0-6 
995 31-0 
1041 21-6 
1088 32-0 
1136 22-6 
1185 33-0 
1235 33-6 
1286 34-0 
1338 34-6 
1391 35-0 
145 35—6 
1500 36-0 


300-Yard Run 


77 62,0 
84 61.5 
92 61.0 
101 60.5 
lll 6.0 
122 59.5 
134 59.0 
147 58.5 
161 58.6 
176 57.5 
192 57.0 
209 56.5 
227 56.0 
246 5565 
266 55.0 
287 5405 
309 54.0 
332 5365 
356 53.0 
381 52.5 
7 52.0 
434 51.5 
462 51.0 
491 50.5 
521 50.0 
552 49.5 
584, 49.0 
617 18.5 
651 48.0 
686 47.5 
722 47,0 
759 465 
797 46.0 
836 45.5 
876 45.0 
917 4he5 
959 44.0 
1002 43.5 
1046 43.0 
1091 42.5 
1137 42.0 
1182 41.5 
12% 41.0 
1285 40.5 
1335 40.0 
1391 39.5 
1445 39.0 
1500 38.5 


SEXTATHLON POINTS 


High Jump 


81 2-6 


108 2-7 


136 2-8 
165 2-9 


195 2-10 
226 2-11 


258 3-0 
291 31 
325 2 


360 3-3 
396 3h 


433 3-5 


471 3-6 
510 3-7 
550 3-8 
5uL 9 
633 3-10 
676 311 
720 4-0 


765 b-1 


811 ke2 
858 ha3 
906 bel, 
955 hed 
1005 4-6 
1056 4-7 
1108 4-8 
1161 4-9 


1215 4-10 
1270 4-11 
1326 5-0 
1383 5-1 
L4Al 5-2 
1500 53 


Broad Jump 


37 8-3 
66 8-6 
96 8-9 


127 9-0 
159 93 


192 96 
226 9 


261 10-0 
297 10-3 


334 10-6 
372 10-9 
41 11-0 


450 11-3 
490 11-6 
531 -9 
573 12-0 


616 12-3 
660 12-6 
705 12-9 


751 13-0 
198 13-3 
846 13-6 


895 13-9 
945 14-0 
996 14-3 
1048 14-6 
1101 14-9 
1155 15-0 


1210 15-3 
1266 15-6 
1323 15-9 
1381 16-0 
440 16-3 
1500 16-4 


60-Yard Dash 


130 11.0 
19 10.9 


170 10.8 
191 10.7 
23 10.6 


2% 10.5 
260 10.4 
285 10.3 
311 10.2 
338 10.1 
366 10.0 
395 99 


425 9.8 
456 967 
L88 9.6 
521 9.5 
555 Ih 
590 9.3 
626 9.2 
663 9.1 
701 9.0 


740 8.9 
780 8.8 
821 8.7 
863 8.6 
906 8.5 
950 8.4 
995 8.3 
1041 8.2 
1088 8,1 
11% 8,0 
1185 7.9 
1235 7.8 
1286 7.7 
1338 7.6 
1391 7.5 
UL5 Toh 
1500 7.3 


© 0 0 0 


Junior High School 
75-Yard L.H, 


76 16.0 
98 15.8 


121 15.6 
145 15-4 


170 15.2 
196 15.0 
223 14.8 


251 14.6 


280 14.4 
310 14.2 
341 14.0 
373 13.8 
406 13.6 


4L0 1304 


477 13.2 
513 13.0 
550 12.8 
588 12.6 
627 12.4 
667 12.2 
708 12.0 


750 11.8 
793 11.6 
837 114 
882 11.2 
928 11.0 


975 10.8 
1023 10.6 
1072 10.4 
1122 10.2 
1173 10,0 
1225 9.8 
1278 9.6 
1332 Goh 
186 9.2 
U443 9.0 
1500 8.8 
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|. The 


schol is not accepted universally as 


three-year junior — high 
idamental administrative unit. 

2. There has been little demand by 
administrators or instructors for ma- 
teria: and scales at this level. 

3. Acceptance and use of competent 
scale) seems more probable at the 
higher levels, in part because more in 
structors are professionally trained in 
physical educaton. 

}. There is a great deal of disagree- 
ment regarding just what types of ac- 
tivities, and in what amounts, boys in 
this junior high school age bracket 
actually need and want. 

Then the problem of setting up 
standards for measurement at the jun- 
ior high level 
lold. Materials that are specifically de- 
signed for this group must be pro- 
duced. These charts must be prepared 
so that evaluation is simple, accurate, 
and easy to administer and score. 

During the winter olf 
undertook the construction of a track 
and field teaching unit for junior 
high boys. A sextathlon. ol 
events was selected as follows: 

1. Shot put muscular explosive 

power. 

2. High jump — leg spring and up- 

ward drive-lilt. 

5. Broad jump leg spring and 
outward drive-lift. 

!. Sixty-yard dash native speed. 

». Seventy-five yard low hurdles 
coordination and agility. 


a 


two- 


becomes 


SC hool 


1956-57 we 


s hool 


6. Three hundred yard run en- 
dlurance. 
\ chart was constructed for each 


event, with increasing point values 
awarded for improved performance. 
These charts were patterned afte 
charts prepared several years ago by 
Mr. William Bowerman, track coach 
and assistant athletic director, Uni 
versity of Oregon, for the school’s 
physical education service program. 
Alter four weeks of class instruction 
and individual practice in the spring, 
approximately 300° boys participated 





OBERT McCOLLUM graduated 

from Slippery Rock Teachers 
College and then competed for the 
Berlin Germany Command. Dur- 
ing 1955, while studying for his 
master’s degree, he coached the 
University of Oregon freshman 
team to an undefeated season. 
Next he coached at Douglas High 
School, Dillard, Oregon. He joined 
the Eugene school system while 
working towards his doctor’s de- 
gree at Oregon. 
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in each of the six events: 100° boys 
from each grade, seventh, eighth, and 
ninth. A boy who could not reach the 
minimum standards was awarded a 
token 100 points, if he actually put 
forth effort. A total of 600 
points was a_ passing score. After 
studying total scores, the sum of the 
six events which determined a boy’s 
all-around ability for this unit, w 
concluded that body build was not 
the determining factor in a_ high 
total score: but in almost all cases 
the boys with the highest totals had 
been members of the interschool ath 
letic teams throughout the 


Pon rd 


school 
vear. 
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FIRST WITH SIZE CONTROL! 
FIRST WITH SHAPE RET 


In an effort to equalize each event 
with the other events, we decided to 
revise the point distribution statis 
tically, in the light of the spring re- 
sults. The performances of each sex 
tathlon event were summarized into 
frequency distributions. Percentiles 
were established to discover the rela 
tive level of each achievement, as re 
flected by the actual class perform 
ances. In other were in 
terested in what actual achievement 
lor one event such as the shot put 
was equal to, and should have the 
same point values as another event 
such as the high jump. This is the 

(Concluded on page 61) 
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NTION! 


OTHER FAMOUS WILSON FOOTBALL FIRSTS— 


- First to use inner 
lining! 


- First to use inflating 
valve! 


“tanned-in’ 


e First to double lace 
a football! 


- First to use TD leather 
for better ball handling 
in all weather 

grip, 
no surface coating! 

« First choice in 
Bowl Games! 


Win With 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
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TRACK AND FIELD 
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SCORE CARDS =: 

2 

2 

® 

® 

@ You can’t run your track meets with- g 
out an efficient system of recording the } 
results. ® 
> 

@ The Olson Track and Field Score Card 3 
System is the original recording and fil- > 
ing method in the field. This permanent © 


record system is now in use in leading 
track schools and colleges throughout 
the land. 


@ These Cards are sold in sets. Each set 
consists of one card for each of your 
events plus a Summory Filing Folder for 
recording results and other data perti- 
nent to the meet. 


@ Start a permanent record system today 
by ordering one set for each of your 
meets. 


90¢ per Set 


POOLODOGD OOOO OOOOHOOGOG-H OO 


CARL H. OLSON 
Box 567 Patchogue, N. Y. 


2000000064 
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Game Movies 


(Continued from page 30) 
or mean that a few extra reels of film 
can be purchased for the amount for- 
merly spent paying the tax. 

Camera speed is another item worth 
mentioning when discussing film costs. 
\ game can be filmed in slow-motion 
at 24 or 32 frames a second. The type 
of projector used lor analyzing the 
movies enters into the picture. Some 
coaches use the regular school pro- 
which operates at only two 
speeds; 16 frames a_ second, silent 
speed, and 24 frames a second, sound 
speed. The coach should decide at 
what speed he wants the action to 
appear on the screen. 

Action that is filmed at 32 frames 
a second and projected at 16 frames 
a second remains on the screen twice 
as long as it took on the field. How 
ever, silent projectors are available 
with a rheostat which can slow the 
motor to single frame projection. 
These can be operated at about 12 
frames a second without a_ flicker. 
Movies photographed at 24 and pro- 
jected at 12 frames give the same slow 
motion action as the 32-16 ratio with 
the other type projector. Costs are re 
duced with the second type of pro 
jector. About 650 feet of film are 
necessary to shoot a game at 24 frames 
and 800 at 32. 


When film is left in the camera, a 
professional touch can be added to 
the game movics. We use a title board 
which was made in the school shop. 
Depending on the amount of film 
left, titles are made showing the 
schools playing, date of the game, 
score by quarters, ‘etc. These titles 
appear at the end of the last roll, but 
can be spliced into the proper place 


jector 








SNOW-PROOF 


serves, Waterproofs 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


THE SNOW-PROOF CO., LIVONIA, NH. Y. 


Dept. 24 








Prescription Ground 
BASKETBALL GLASSES 


Meet U. S. Gov't Safety Standards 





Precision Built — Shock Resistant 
— Case Hardened 


They’re built to withstand rugged wear and 
hard knocks. Lenses are ground to the exact 
prescription of the individual player fiom 
finest optical glass, then case-hardened to 
meet Gov't. Standards for safety. Full vision 
— comfortable — rigid. 

Lenses are set in frame of non-corrosive 
white metal, with elastic head band for 
players or conventional temples for coaches 
and officials. Truly they’re “tops” for prac- 
tice or games. 

When ordering, send prescription and size of 
present lenses. Allow 5 days for delivery 


Only $21.75 


Free brochure on request 


PRECISION ATHLETIC GOGGLE CO. 


Dept. 235-A, Rochelle, Ill. 

















Send for it today! 
1957-58 BASKETBALL 
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HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


WW i +, Indi 
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O Please send me 1957-58 Seat-O-SAN Basketball 
Coaches Digest. (Free to coaches and school offi- 
cials. All others please enclose 50¢ handling fee.) 
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at a ater time. This is a much bette 
pro¢ lure than using the film taking 
pictures of the crowd leaving the 
gam Or just running the film out. 

Sone high schools use 400 or 500 
feet of film for a game; others take 
the complete game. In the latter case, 
the «ameraman can save some film. 
Man\ times it is possible to use a 50- 
foot reel of film near the end of the 
game. If it is necessary to reload the 
camera late in the fourth quarter, 
alter the officials have indicated four 
minutes remaining in the game, use 
a 50 foot roll of film. This amount 
will be sufficient to finish the game 
with little wasted film. By comparison, 
two 50-foot reels will cost more than 
one 100-foot reel. However, in certain 
situations, a saving can be made by 
using the 50-foot reel at the end of 
the game. 

The coach must take the camera- 
man into his confidence in order to 
get the best results on the game 
movies. The cameraman should be 
told of any special plays to look for. 
He should also be briefed on the 
scouting reports about the opposing 
team’s type of play. Thus alerted, the 
cameraman can follow the = action 
much better and get it on film for the 
coach’s use. 

\ valuable asset to the cameraman 
is his light meter. Checks should be 
made during the progress of the game 
to verify sky conditions. These fre- 
quent checks are important when 
shooting at the faster speeds necessary 
to get slow-motion action. Night 
games are usually filmed with the 


lens wide-open to f 1.5. 


Choice of magnification should be 
left to the coach. With the camera set 
up on the 50-yard line, some coaches 
prefer a 2-inch or 50mm lens when 
action is between the 50-yard lines. 
From the goal line to the 30, the 3- 
inch 75mm telephoto lens is recom- 
mended. Action is farther away from 
the camera and extra magnification is 
needed to show up the faults in play- 
er assignment. On the other hand, 
other coaches will prefer the 2- or 3- 
inch lens throughout the length of the 
field. 


Another important aspect of taking 
game movies is to get rapid processing 
of the film. The cameraman = and 
school athletic officials should investi- 
gate how best to get the film to the 
laboratorv and back to the coach. In 
order to be of value to the coach, we 
feel that the game movies should be 
in his hands by Monday afternoon, 
prior to the start of practice. 


We hope these suggestions will be 
ol assistance to the cameraman and 
to the coach. 
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MONOTUBE 


Floodlighting Poles 


proved by experience 


and acceptance 


If you are planning the development or modern- 
ization of sports, recreational, commercial or 
industrial areas, Monotube floodlighting poles 
will help you make full use of nighttime hours. 
Available in heights up to 100 feet, Union 
Metal Monotube poles are designed, engineered 
and produced by a company specializing in pole 
manufacture for more than half a century. 
Monotubes offer attractive appearance, excep- 
tional strength, minimum maintenance, quick and 
easy installation ... and no guying required. 





i 





To learn more about Monotube floodlighting poles, 
steel or aluminum, write to The Union Metal Manu- 
facturing Co., Canton 5, Ohio for catalog information. 
In Canada: The Union Metal Manufacturing Company 
of Canada, Limited, Brampton, Ontario. 


UNION METAL 


Monotube Floodlighting Poles 
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What the 
Letter Club Offers 


By PHILIP S. FOX 


Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education, District of Columbia 


Teachers College 
and 


RALPH H. LANE 


Assistant Professor of English, District of Columbia Teachers College 


HEIR fellow students say, “They 
can play ball, all right, but they 


do not know anything, and they are 


Phen 
“Tardiness, absence, lazi 


alwavs getting into trouble.” 
teachers say, 


ness, and insolence are all they have 
to show for team sports, which are 


supposed to teach character.” And 


the players themselves say, “What's 
the use? We never get an even break 
in the classroom. Everybody thinks 
we are stupid.” 

Yes, it is a familiar story in hun- 
dreds of high schools throughout the 
United States, despite the pampering 
which a few plavers enjoy. Quite 


olten the negative role of the athlete 
has grown permanent through years 
of misunderstanding, so that the ad- 
ministration expects problems in dis. 
cipline, the teachers expect to squeeze 
the least troublesome boys through, 
end the community expects victories 
in spite of ineligibilities. An onlooker 











_ are preferred 





all over America 





Better Ventilation ... heavy diamond 
mesh on three sides provides maximum 
circulation of air . . . speeds up drying 
time . . . eliminates offensive locker- 
room odors, and the need for a sepa- 
rate drying room. 


Greater Strength ... heavy gauge steel, 
electrically welded at seams and joints 
assures a life time of service . . . outlasts 
conventional lockers three to one! 


Boked Enomel Finish . . . lockers fin- 
ished in any color, according to 
customer’s color sample and specifica- 
tions supplied with order. 

Three Point Locking Device . exclu- 
sive with All-American lockers, provides 
greater sturdiness and eliminates the 
possibility of theft. 
Greater Adaptability 
1, 2 or 3 locker units for back-to-back 
or single row installation . 





half length... 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


2924 - 27th AVENUE SOUTH e 
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or special sizes to meet your needs. 





] QL Qmunieaw, Athletic Lockers 





Send coupon below for complete information 


and descriptive literature 


eo ew ae en ae a ee ee ae ee —---+ 











Available in @ De-Bourgh Manufacturing Company | 
7 Dept. AJ. 2924 - 27th Avenue So. | 
Minneapolis, Minnesota | 
. . full or 
in 4 standard models, Name 
School | 
Address - 
City State | 
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find it a paradox that the 


mic it 
athictes are even part of a scheme de- 
yotcal to education. 

tiowever, there are wavs to make 
athictic achievements positive and to 
capitalize upon them so that the ath- 


letes themselves win a true place 
among their fellows, in the school 
and in the community. One of the 
best means is the letter club. 

\n actual example of the revolu- 
tionary change wrought by a letter 
club may be found in a metropolitan 
high school, which shall be called 
Jefferson High School. The school 
was located in an average residential 
area populated by professional and 
business families; it offered academic 
and commercial courses of senior high 
school level; and it was not marked 
by snobbery. Yet, one year the 22 boys 
who had earned letters in sports were 
decidedly out of it in every respect: 
schoolmates looked down on them 
(even though a few were members of 
the National Honor Society); teachers 
lacked confidence in them (going so 
far as to urge abandonment of ath- 
letics); and the players despised every- 
body. They were able to win onlv a 
few games and were becoming prob- 


lems in behavior. Onlv a dramatic 
change could improve relationships. 

Probably no individual who was 
involved in the stagnation of athletics 
at Jefferson High School could have 
inspired the desperately needed re 
juvenation. A new personality, un- 
hampered by the frustrations of the 
past, might administer the shot in the 
arm. Fortunately, the individual ap- 
peared in the person of the newly as- 
signed teacher of health and physical 
education — a man who had had suc- 
cessful experience in another high 
school with a brilliant record in ath 
letics and group relationships. 

Soon after entering upon his duties 
as teacher and football coach, Mr. 
Tyler (as we shall call him) realized 
that his obligation extended far be- 
vond teaching and coaching. He real- 
ized also that the bovs who had won 
letters without honor held the key 
to the locked door. Mr. Tyler deter 
mined to undertake an indirect guid- 
program ceniering upon that 
group, a program which would pro- 
duce some positive achievements and, 
in turn, influence favorably the opin- 
ions and attitudes of the student body 
and the faculty, ultimately spreading 


ance 





in ever-widening circles to the gen 
eral public. Above all, although speed 
Was imperative, the program must 
arise from the boys themselves as a 
genuine outgrowth of a permanent 
change of heart. 

Having known the constructive pos 
sibilities of the letter club, Mr. Tvlei 
settled upon it as the channel through 
which to direct the boys toward self- 
respect and public esteem. There 
were, of course, preliminary obstacles 
to overcome. Winning the consent of 
the physical education department 
was easy enough, but extracting per- 
mission from the principal was diffi 
cult; yet this too was forthcoming 
after a long conference with adminis- 
trative heads, who at first feared exag- 
gerated stress on sports but eventual- 
ly succumbed to reports of othe 
schools which had derived much from 
such clubs. Nevertheless a degree olf 
doubt remained, so the permission car- 
ried the provision that Mr. ‘Tyler ac- 
cept full responsibility for the ven 
ture. The next step was conversion 
of the unfriendly faculty, which stout 
ly opposed the club but finally con 
cluded, that nothing could be worse 
than the present attitude and behay- 





GYM MATS - WRESTLING MATS 


NOW! Stop Impact Injuries in the Gymnasium... 





PROTECTION EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


ORIGINATORS OF PLASTIC COATED ALL FOAM MATS AND FIBRELESS ALL FOAM SHOULDER PADS 
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ior. of the athletes, and conceded. 
It was now time to plant a seed 
which might seem to sprout spon- 
taneously among the boys themselves. 
Mr. Tyler gave the captain of the foot- 
ball team a program of activities a1 
ranged by the letter club of another 
high school. The captain's eyes bulged 
when he glimpsed the first activity, a 
football dinner, and he asked to take 
the program home. Evidently he 
passed it around among the members 
of the team, for they were comment- 
ing upon the club all day. Needless 
to say, there was ready acceptance 
when three Jefferson letter winners 
were invited (by arrangement) to a 
meeting of the letter club which they 
had heard about. Enthusiasm grew. 
A self-appointed committee visited 
Mr. ‘Tyler at his home, to ask fon 
additional information on establish- 
ing a letter club, which they expected 
the administration to oppose vigor 
ously. He told them to solicit opin 
ions from the balance of the letter 
winners and, if they all agreed, to 
address a petition to the principal. 
This they did without delay and, to 
their surprise, permission came equal 
ly fast. The tide had turned. 
Events followed in rapid succession 
which culminated in an organization; 
the committee called all letter win 


ners for a meeting and meanwhile 
studied sample constitutions and pon- 


dered a program; 21 of the 22 letter 


winners attended the first gathering 
(scheduled 45 minutes before the 
opening of school one morning and 
hence already a deterrent to tardi- 
ness). At a second meeting they adopt- 
ed a constitution and decided to spon- 
sor a football banquet at the close 
of the season. 

Their constitution contained, be 
sides the usual details of organiza- 
tions and a provision for alumni par- 
ticipation, a number of laudable pur- 
poses which reflected a desirable 
group attitude: 

To develop and further interschol- 
astic athletics. 

To create better school spirit. 

To create an attitude of real sports- 
manship. 

To develop a better understanding 
of athletics by the faculty. 

To sponsor athletic programs, ral 
lies, and contests. 

lo assist the coaches in handling 
athletic teams. 

The boys lost no time in carrying 
out these aims, directing first, how- 
ever, all effort toward the football 
banquet, an event unheard of in the 
history of the school. The bovs fi- 
nanced this function by means of the 
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COMPLETELY OUTFITTED BY 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


From head-to-toe, and accessories too . . . 
Women’s Olympic swimming squad 


Follow the lead of the United 
States Olympic Committee ... get 
the finest in swim wear, acces- 
sories and supplies. Everything 
from an ear plug to a diving 
board... everything for your pool 
...and get it all from one reli- 
able source...OCEAN POOL 


OCEAN POOL equipment chosen 
for Men's & Women’s Swimming, 


cctineneowin with QCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


155 West 23 Street e 










the complete Men’s and 

were equipped by Ocean Pool! 
Water Polo and Modern Pentath- 
lon Squads. Ocean Champion® 
Nylon Racing Trunks, Ocean Mer- 
maid® Nylon Racing Suits, Nylon 
Lastex Practice Trunks, Nylon 
Lastex Diving Trunks and Suits, 
Ocean Maid Terry Robes, Rubber 
Sandals, Ear Plugs, Ocean Nose 
Clips, Kick-A-Board, Goggles and 
Racing Caps. 





New York 11, N.Y. 


OCEAN CHAMPION® 














football 
managed the entire affair, to which 


alumni-varsity game, and 
they invited 125 including 
24 guests, the squad, and their par- 
ents. The speaker of the evening, 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and an alumnus, was a symbol 
of prestige; but perhaps a greater mo- 
ment was when the principal ©om- 
mended the club members for their 
contributions to the life of the school. 

During the next two years, their 
interest increased, and their achieve- 
ments within that short space of time 
show that the boys were becoming 
an organic part of school life. Their 
program included the following: 

Two basketball banquets. 

Two football banquets. 

Two alumni-varsity football games. 

Two faculty-varsity basketball 
games. 

Three school dances. 

A booth in the all-school carnival. 

Awarding of a trophy to an out- 
standing track man. 

Adopting a standard school sweater. 

Two club picnics. 

Managing sale of uniform gym suits 
to boys. 

Awarding an annual trophy to the 
top graduate of a nearby junior high 
school. 


persons, 


(Continued on page 52) 





Nylon Racing Trunks 







Compare with any other trunk... 
these five points tell why the U. S. Olympic 
Team will wear the Ocean Champion. 


1. Full circumferential nylon sup- 
porter! 

2. Two rows of stitching on waist- 
band prevent curling or folding 
over! 

3. Strong, lightweight, rapid- 
drying nylon! 

4. Correctly sized . . . adjustable 
drawstring! 

5. Superior workmanship . . . extra 
strong double-row stitching 
throughout garment. 





Follow the lead 
of the 
U. S. Olympic Committee 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
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Illustration 1 shows a 
good toe grip for the 
coil. The swimmer’s 
legs are bent until 
power is felt, his back 
is rounded, his head is 
dropped, his arms are 
folded in with his 
thumbs locked, and his 


elbows are out. The 
arms must not touch 
tne body. 


N teaching beginners the funda- 

mentals of a racing dive, 
swimming coaches are likely to run 
into difficulties. These, we believe, 
are most often due to one or two 
common problems. 

The beginning swimmer, who is 
trying to improve his time for the 
0-vard or 100-yard freestyle, is like- 
ly to overlook the importance of a 
good start. He fails to understand 
that the advantage to be gained from 
a well-executed racing dive may be 
the crucial factor in a sprint race, 


good 


where decisions often rest on frac 
tional differences of hand touches 
at the finish. 


This advantage is based not on 
swimming ability, but on power and 
its correct application. The winner 
of a sprint race may not be the best 
swimmer, but he could be the boy 
who gains the 
with his racing dive. 


greatest 


advantage 





LTON SMITH graduated from 

Springfield where he cap- 
tained the track team and was 
New England AAU 100-yard dash 
champion. He has coached at 
Fieldston School for five years. 
During that time he has seen his 
track team win four championships 
and his soccer team two cham- 
pionships of the private schools of 
metropolitan New York. 











The Coiled 
& Sprin 
Racing Dive 


By ALTON SMITH 


Swimming Coach, 


The Fieldston School, New York, New York 


Even though a racer may appreci 
ate the importance of his dive, he 
may still be apprehensive about reach 
ing out and hitting the water. The 
tension produced often makes for 
poor body position in flight and in 
entering the water. 

To help overcome these major dif 
ficulties, we have developed a new 
basic type of dive which we call a 
coil start because it follows the dy- 
namic, explosive action pattern of a 
coiled spring when it is_ released. 
The coil has proved to be a solid 
foundation on which to start a new 
swimmer, because from the very be- 
ginning he is able to feel with his 
own muscles the power and layout 
flight of the start. 

The accompanying _ illustrations 
show an inexperienced beginner on 
his way to grasping the fundamentals 
of a racing dive. ‘They are a record of 
this boy’s fifth attempt at the 
start, and represent a_ typical ex 
ample of how quickly a new swimmce1 
can results by using 
this 


coil 


achieve good 
method. 
Coaches who try this coil start with 
beginners will find that it offers two 
important advantages. It resiricts the 
arm wind-up, which makes for better 
control, and develops a powertul 
forward thrust. It produces a plane 
of the correct angle over the water. 
A swimmer’s locked thumbs create 
a plane for his hands which regu 
late the entry of the dive. The sprin- 
ter reaches out with his hands and 
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On the Way to a Safer Field 


Aerification with a West Point Aerifier* produces healthy deep-rooted, resilient 


turf that provides firm footing yet cushions falls to prevent injury. 


Porous, ventilated soil is fundamental to good turf growth With a West 
Point Aerifier there is a maximum of cultivation with a minimum of surface 


disturbance. 


Aerification Is Basic to Turfgrass Maintenance 


The Aerifier Spoons scoop out a core of soil so that surrounding compacted 
soil has room to expand. The loose-walled openings allow water to enter the 
soil. Fertilizer, lime and insecticides can be worked down into openings. 


Result: better turf and lower maintenance costs. 


Your West Point Distributor Wants to Help You 


Your West Point Distributor knows turfgrass maintenance. Call on him for 
helpful advice and demonstration of the right tractor-drawn or power-driven 
Aerifier to fit your needs and your budget. Let him also show you other help- 
ful “Modern Turfgrass Tools” from West Point. If you do not know his name 


and address, write Tom Mascaro at West Point 


_ WEST POINT PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Box 99, West Point, Penna. 


1 


Free 


24-Page 
Turfgrass Booklet 
for YOU 





“Improving Athletic Fields’’ — Yours for the asking! 
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Illustration 6 shows the swimmer with his 
thumbs still locked. His hands act as a 
horizontal rudder to help control the entry, 


eyes fixed on a spot on the opposite 
wall; therefore, he is more aware of 
his goal ahead and less concerned 
about the impact of the water be- 
neath him. Fixing on a point also 
helps him to achieve better coordina- 
tion, layout, and distance. By thus 
relieving the student of his appre 
hensions about hitting the water, the 
coil eliminates many ol the bad hab 
its that develop as a result of fear. 

Use 15-yard time trials to check 
the efficiency of racing dives. With 
the coil technique, the swimmers will 
soon be enjoying congratulatory slaps 
on the back instead of those painful 
slaps on the stomach that are the 
reward of a beginner's usual inept 


Letter Club 


(Continued from page 50) 


ness. 


But the peak of their efforts came 
when the bovs conceived the notion 
of a memorial to school athletes lost 
in World War IL. This memorial took 
the form of an electrically operated 
basketball scoreboard, a costly instal 
lation for which the club was wholl\ 
responsible. The boys indeed be- 
longed now. 

It is plain to see that the letter 
club has a great deal to offer. It is 
penicillin to the ailing sports pro 
gram and what is good for the 
sick one often makes the healthy 
ones even better. The club, emphasiz- 
ing service, reminds all athletes that 
they have larger responsibilities than 
those of playing the game; that win- 
ning games is not half so important 
as winning individual and group re 
spect; and that the admiration they 
desire must rest on good citizenship 
and an extra contribution to the gen- 
eral good. The club, while building 
morale in its members, also allects 
the onlookers; they learn that athletes 
can deserve more than tolerance 01 
indulgence; and gradually they recog: 
nize athletic contributions to the well- 
being of the whole. The letter club 
is a channel into a solid future 
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erles 
- for Your Use 


See the 1957 World Series right in your own school! It’s better 
than a box seat. Nothing is left out. All of the dramatic action 
unfolds just as it happened last fall in Yankee and County Stadiums. 
Students and faculty alike are sure to appreciate viewing this 
greatest of American sport spectacles . . . and it’s yours free of 
charge—all you pay is the postage. 





AL SCHOENDIENST HANK AARON 


YOGI BERRA 


ED MATHEWS 


These Series Heroes In Action Again 


ts) 
ery 


‘ 


= 


Yes, you will see all the Series heroes making history. You'll 
see, too, the famous “home run” game, the hectic finish of 
the sixth game and the climactic third inning of the final 
game. The film is 16 mm and can be used only on a 
sound projector. Be sure and make your request early. 


wreosf6§¥ -PMED 
HOW TO ORDER 

See your sporting goods dealer to order the film. 
Advise him of the most suitable date, but mention 
tuo alternate dates, either of which would be satis- 
factory in the event the date preferred is not open. 


The demand is great so act at once. See your dealer! 













Write for your free Louis- 
ville Slugger and Grand Slam 
Catalogs. Both are beauti- 
fully produced in full color 
and contain detailed infor- 
mation on both of these fa- 
mous lines of athletic equip- 
ment. Dept. AJ-8. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


for January, 1958 
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Sound Slidefilms 


. 








understand, authoritative, and economical. 








guide, and student handbooks. 


( COACH e TEACH e STU py ) 


Every high school and college athletic department 
should have a complete set of these modern teaching 
aids. The Athletic Institute’s 35mm sound slidefilms 
are the greatest sports instruction aids ever produced, 
They're now used to teach sports skills to over 
6,000,000 students every year. Slidefilms are easy-to- 
They'll 
help make your teaching job easier. Each slidefilm 
kit contains from 3 to 7 color slidefilm units (avail- 


able with or without sound records), instructor's 
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NOW AVAILABLE IN SIXTEEN POPULAR SPORTS SUBJECTS 


* ARCHERY * BOWLING e LIFE SAVING ¢ TRACK G FIELD 
Sound, $33.00 Silent, $25.25 ind, $29.25 Silent, $21.75 Sound, $26.51 Silent, $20.51 Sound, $58.75 

* BADMINTON « CAMPING e SOFTBALL e¢ TUMBLING 
Sound, $42.50 Silent, $31.25 ound only, $17.50 Sound, $64.25 Silent, $48.25 Sound, $27.50 

¢ BASEBALL ¢ DIVING e SWIMMING e VOLLEYBALL 
Sound, $55.50 Silent, $41.00 Sound, $2¢ Silent, $20.51 Sound, $35.86 Silent, $29.86 Sound, $33.00 

* BASKETBALL « GOLF ¢ TENNIS e WRESTLING 
Sound, $54.50 Silent, $40.25 ound, $33.00 Silent, $25.75 Sound, $41.75 Silent, $30.90 Sound, $49.75 


Write today for full details — The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


SENG INS 77> 
S S 
+ * 
X fy 
Lees tng, wi 

A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 


This seal, pridemark of OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
the Athletic Institute, 
identifies its members! 
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Silent, $2 


Silent, $39.50 
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NEW BOOKS 


Football at Ohio State, written and 
publisiied by Woody Hayes, 1711 Car- 
leff Rd., Columbus 21, Ohio. One 
hundied and eighty one large-size 
pages. Price $5.00. Publication date 
Sept. Received for review Dec. 16. 


He is a football book that is all 
football from the first page where the 
author starts out with this sentence: 
“Our olfensive football is based upon 
the prin iple that we must first estab 
lish a sound running attack.” From 
this opening sentence he moves right 
into a description of their stance, 
splits, and numbering system. ‘Then 
he takes the reader right through the 
off-tackle belly play, with a paragraph 
devoted to the duties of each of the 
eleven players. The two ways of run 
ning the play against the Oklahoma 
defense are discussed as well as other 
defenses. Next, we have the fullback 
buck, followed by the inside counter, 
and that in turn by the off-tackle 
counter. Mind you, this is but one 
series Of plays, and in like manner 
the author handles the outside belly, 
the split ‘T’ series, the option, quarter- 
back sneak, fullback counter, the full 
back quick sweep, the power series, 
and the draw play. 

Having presented the theory be 
hind his offense and the plays which 
make up the offense, Hayes then takes 
up the drills which he uses and there 
are plenty — each one carefully ex- 
plaine cl as to purpose, operation, and 
coaching points. 

Ihe passing game, training the 
quarterback, analysis of defenses, de 
lense, the kicking game, scouting, sta 
listics, organization and planning, ath 
letic injuries, and the coach-player 
relationship are all discussed. 

There is a tremendous amount ol 
football savvy packed into the pages 
of this book and it is a valuable ad 
dition to the football literature of 
this country. 


Modern Middle and Long Distance 
Running, by Jim Peters, Johnny 
Johnston, and Joseph Edmundson. 
Distributed by Sport Shelf, New York 
33, N. Y. Price $4.50. Publication date 
Nov. 13. Received for review Oct. 31. 


lhe three authors are well-known 
British track specialists and they have 
prepared an interesting text on run- 
ning events from 800 meters up to 
and including the marathon. They 
discuss each event from the point of 


for January, 1958 


Custom Tailored Uniforms 





The look of a King-O’Shea dressed team is classic in 
appearance and design. Their uniforms are tailored for 
every move in football. 

The look of a King-O’Shea dressed team is a look—a 
feel of confidence. They know they’re dressed the best 
and they play that way. 

One pant detail among many: the proper placement 
of pads and pad pockets. They're always in correct 
position regardless of size 32 short, 36XL, or what- 
have-you. A King-O’Shea Custom Tailored Uniform 
doesn't fit just anybody—it fits Mr. Somebody —and 
fits him exactly. 

That’s why the coach who wants a King-O’ Shea dressed 
team plans ahead, orders early. 


° ( 
" CUSTOM BUILT ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


River Grove, Illinois 
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regard to 
the latter, the authors present a sug 


strategy and training. In 
gested four-week training 
for each event for the first, second, 
and third years. In addition, they have 
included the training programs ol 
some well-known English distance 


runners. 


program 


The Successful Camp, by Lewis C. 
Reimann. Published by The Unive) 
sity of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 


pages. Price $4.75. Publication date 
Jan. 10, 1958. Received for review 
Dec. 16. 


The author discusses virtually every 
aspect of camp administration from 
the selection of the site to the build 
ing of camper and staff morale. The 
book will provide the newcomer to 
the camping field with an excellent 
insight into camping. At the same 
time it will serve the experienced 
camp director as a valuable check 


Mich. Two hundred and thirty-three list on administrative problems. 
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For further information see Buyers Guide, page 72 


OLOR has become an important part of our 
Apert picture, and in the filming of games . LS 
the contrast of colors in numerals and uniforms for “ 
identification purposes is a most important and “g 4 AN Ait 
generally accepted procedure. To aid the coach in f ~ 
visualizing various color combinations, Wilson Sport- IN. \ 5 
ing Goods Company has prepared three outline = A 
football figures, each on 81” x 11” paper. With the \ A / - Mf 
use of colored pencils or crayons, various color a) aD 
combinations can be worked out. Also available are’ \ ‘ 


five basketball figures. Free by using the Service 


Coupon. 


gripes ING knot-lree construction with meshes 
of identical shape and size, this new volleyball 
net is made of linen. The linen construction makes 
it stretch-free and provides outstanding durability. 
The net is made in two styles, one with a steel cable, 
and the other with a rope cable. Instead of merely 
hanging from supporting posts, this net is made 


with tie strings that keep it supported in tension. 


Linen Thread Co., Inc., 418 Grand Ave., Paterson 
2, N. J 
EATURING a liletime tubular steel trame, the 


“Porta Stop” portable batting cage is constructed 
in sections that interlock into each other for quick 
erection and knock-down, A high-quality net back 
stop with rope-bound edges hooks onto the frame 


in a matter of seconds. The entire cage can be 
erected in less than a minute’s time without the 
need for tools. When the cage is knocked down, it 


+ 


can be stored in a space I’ x 8’. In addition to its 
portability, one of the important safety advantages 
is the big 9 x 8’ overhang that completely smothers 
foul tips. Porta Stop Products, P. O. Box 453, Hicks 
ville, L. I., N. Y. 
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The Wow Boys, by Cyc lone Ce ey a 
Published by Exposition Press, New : 
York 16, N. Y. Two hundred and 
seventy-seven pages. Price $4.75. Pub. “TH: 
lication date Nov. 22. Recewed for v 
view Nov. 18. 
Moa 
This is a game-by-game account of 
the amazing Stanford team of 1940 
There is not too much in the book 
from a technical standpoint. However, 
the book does have merit in that the 
play choice of the first T formation EAR 
team is recounted. 
, “Mast 
The Game's the Same, by Sir John 
Smyth. Published by Philosophical ~ 
Library, New York 16, N.Y. One hun- ie 
dred and four pages. Price $4.75. Re. 
ceived for review Sept. 30. J 
"Gr 
Basically, the book concerns itself | 
with tennis; however, throughout its FOO 
pages the author has repeatedly point sone 
ed out the similarity between tennis ese 
and other sports. He has also don exe 
an admirable job of comparing the Tuite 
various games of leading male and 
female tennis players, past and pres _ 
ent. 
Jean Borota wrote the preface and | 
seemed to sum up the entire book 
c 
IMPROVE -A- SHOT A 
The 
for 
T 
v 
° 
oa 
v 
a 
ir 
2 
S 
rs — - Also 
A Practical Device for Improving tion 
Free Throw and Field Goal 
Accuracy. 
+. 
one more field goal or 
one more free throw can 
often win a close game - 
e 
Every Basketball Coach 
Will Want 
The IMPROVE-A-SHOT 
for description and 
details write to: 
PAUL M. MARSCHALK 
Box 43, Faribault, Minnesota N 
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* DIXIE CLINIC ¥ 


“THi NATION'S NEWEST FOOTBALL SCHOOL” 
AT DUKE UNIVERSITY 


March 17-19, Durham, N. Carolina 


Featuring Four of the Top 
Football Coaches in the Land 


PAUL AMEN, Wake Forest 
1956 Atlantic Coast Conf. Coach 
of the Year” 


EARLE EDWARDS, North Carolina 
State 
“Master of the Wolfpack Multiple Offense” 


BILL MURRAY, Duke 
"Genial Mentor of the Orange Bowl Bound 
Blue Devils’ 


JIM TATUM, North Carolina 


“Great Organizer & Builder of Football 
Powerhouses” 


FOOTBALL COACHING AT ITS BEST 


Movies and live demonstrations by 
squads from Carolina, Duke, N. C. State 
and Wake Forest. Banquet, clinic notes, 
excellent facilities. 
TUITION: $10.00 Members N. C. F. C. A. 
$15.00 Non-Members, $25 College 


For registration or information, write: 


AL BUEHLER, 
Dixie Clinic Director 
Dept. of Athletics, Duke University 














Ace Spotters 


The revolutionary coaching aid 
for teaching effective basketball 


Be Prepared 
* 


These Spotters put your players 
where they belong on zone defense, 
out-of-bounds plays, breaks against 
a press, tip-offs, continuity, and 
many other situations. The Spotters 
are rubber circular mats 18 inches 
in diameter and are numbered 1, 
2, 3, 4, and 5. Each of the five 
Spotters is of a different color. 
Also excellent for physical educa- 
tion classes where basketball is 
being taught. 


5 Spotters $7.00 
10 Spotters $13.00 
Complete set of 15 Spotters 
$16.50 
* 


For Full Particulars Write: 


CLIFF WELLS 


Tulane University 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana 
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HIS new tooth and mouth protector is the eject- 

able type. Made of surgical gum rubber, it weighs 
less than halt an ounce. It is designed to protect 
against frontal blows that cause mouth cuts and 
break or dislodge teeth. Called “Dentigard” it pre- 
vents the serious damage which is often caused by 
the wrenching action which is transferred trom the 
helmet. The narrow bite is designed to prevent up- 
ward pressure from breaking or dislocating the 
jaw. Vettex Co., 5396 E. Lincoln Ave., Cypress, Calif. 





. pean ages new in the line olf 
portable low-cost bleachers are 


these bleacher risers made of heavy 
steel, expertly welded. The seating 
planks are purchased locally. ‘The 


risers are easily handled by one per 
son and these can be moved about to 
serve any number of purposes. Avail 

2, 3, 4, and 5 rows from 


able in 2, 3, 
Mishek Supply Co., Waseca, Minn 





NLIKE most man-made fibers, this “Aqua-Sol” 
aia is not affected by sunlight, requires no 
special treatment, and can be left standing in any 
weather. The new net can be made in any size to 
accommodate from one to 15 players for use indoors 
or out. It stops the hardest hit golf ball safely and 
cushions it so that there is no “bounce back.” Sterling 
Net and Twine Co., 164 Belmont Ave., Belleville 
(fe. Pa 








FLEER an extensive period of testing, these new 
No-Knot Nets” are now on the market 


As 


LY 


tremely durable and will not stretch, peel or crack. 
According to the manufacturer, they will cause less 
wear on the ball than some of the other types of 
non-cloth netting. Joseph H. Bennett, 51 Abbott 
St., Worcester 3, Mass. 


a! -~- a as P 
ie ™ 7 y// Plastic 

\ A iY They are designed for either outdoor or indoor us¢ 

and will stay white indefinitely. These nets are ex 





NE of the nicest means of making money fon Ferris Institute 
O vour high school booster club is this brochure. Varsity Football 
The brochure is printed on a fine-grained papel 1956 
and includes a squad picture with names of the 
players, a list of outstanding achievements, and 
awards for certain players such as captain, most 
valuable player, etc., and a complete schedule with 
all scores included. In addition, these make a nice 
gift to members of the squad. They are priced most 
reasonably. The price for the first 50 copies is 
$12.50 and each additional 50 cost $2.50. Athletic 


Enterprises, 727 Winter Ave., Big Rapids, Mich. 
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Stronger 3 Ways 


1. Extra-heavy angle iron 
frame: provides rigid sup- 
port without cross bracing. 


NURRE 


2. Back plate larger than 
face plate: distributes shock 
and strain over larger area. 


All- 
Glass 


z Face plate bolts spaced 
8” apart: heat-treated glass 
retains full strength. 


BANKS 


Fully approved by the National Basketball Committee for high school, college 


and professional games. Surprisingly low in cost, easy to install... 


sure to 


provide increased seating capacity, livlier rebounds, a better game for specta- 
tors and players alike. And, all Nurre Banks are positively guaranteed against 


breakage in normal use. 


In addition to the fan-shaped and rectangular banks shown above. Nurre 
offers a low-cost rectangular model with a 12” wood panel across the bottom. 
Send for free illustrated booklet today. And remember to order your goa/s from 
Nurre, too, stating type of bank—all-glass or with wood strip. 


The Nurre C ompanties, Inc. 








ALUMINUM 


New Alloy e Stronger Than Steel 
@ SPILL-PROOF HURDLES 
@ VAULTING POLES 
@ POLE VAULT STANDARDS 
@ HIGH JUMP STANDARDS 
@ CROSS BARS 
@ STARTING BLOCKS 

NEW LOW COST 

Write For Brochure 
Aluminum Athletic Equipment Co. 
Box 145 Wynnewood, Pa. 











Dept. AJ-18, Bloomington, Indi 
Makers of Glass Banks Since 1924 


Fol aiele) CM acetelemelale, 
Steel Bleachers 


FREE CATALOG 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


Champaign, Illinois 


when he said: “Being a player of 
many games myself, | have alw 
been struck by the fact that the basic 
principles for success at most games 
and sports are the same. And if we 
can only master those basic princiy:les 
we are on the high road to success.” 


LVS 


Fun in the Rough, edited by How j.rd 
Gill. Published by Prentice-Hall, Jnic. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. One hundved 
and eighteen pages. Price $2.95. Pub 


lication date Oct. 17. Received {or 
review Oct. 7. 
The book represents a collection 


of the best cartoons, best humorous 
golf stories, and best limericks culled 
from the pages of Golf Digest. In ad- 
dition, the famous “‘Gallico Rules of 
Golf” by Paul Gallico are included. 


Hurdles 


(Continued from page 28) 


must be whipped forward into a full 
running stride. If the first stride after 
the hurdle is shorter than the average 
of the three strides between hurdles, 
difficulty will often be encountered. 
The hurdler must drive the total dis- 
tance of the race. He must drive to 
the first hurdle, drive over the hur- 
dles, and drive between the hurdles. 


The Work Schedule 


Since speed is an important factor 
in high hurdling, a_ consicerable 
amount of sprint work must be in- 
cluded in the work program. In addi- 
tion to speed, the hurdler must be 
very flexible and have’ excellent 
rhythm and coordination. Therefore, 
he must include in his practice pe- 
riods a variety of stretching exercises 
and a tremendous amount of work 
on hurdling form. Practice on starts 
and the step pattern to the first hur- 
dle are also important. 

When he is working on hurdling ac- 
tion, the runner ought to take five 











AUTOMATIC 
IRRIGATION 


“Set it and Forget it” INEXPENSIVE— 
DESIGNED FOR 


TRAVELRAIN 
ATHLETIC FIELDS 


‘ 

33, Waters Areas up 
to 100 x 600 ft. 
in One Setting. 
Only 10 Minutes 
to Set or Remove! 
Pulls Itself Along 
Thru Winding Up 
a Steel Cable — 
Water Powered— 






SPRINKLERS 


Established 1935 


. Shuts Off the 
Write for a new Water Automati- 
price circular cally. 


TRAVELRAIN 


362 N. Canon Dr., Beverly Hills, Cal. 


LAYNE JENSEN had an out- 

standing record as a competi- 
tor in both high school and col- 
lege hurdling. He set the Utah 
State High School record in the 120 
highs and was Skyline Conference 
champion while at the University 
of Utah. In 1954 and 1955 he 
coached the Camp Pendleton team 
to the marine corps championship. 
The latter year he was selected as 
head coach for the all-Marine 
Corps Team. During 1956 he was 
assistant track coach at his alma 
mater. 
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steps between hurdles. These stéps | 


allow the athlete to cover the interval 
betwcen hurdles with ease and there- 
by concentrate on correct hurdling ac- 
tion. A work schedule followed by 
an outstanding high school high hur- 
dler is as follows: 


Early-Season Work Schedule 


Monday. Warm-up. Jog 880 yards. 
Walk three 440’s. 

Tuesday, Warm-up. Four 4140's at 
60 seconds each with a short interval 
between. 

Wednesday. Repeat Monday's work- 
out 

Thursday. Repeat Tuesday's work- 
out. 

Friday. Warm-up. Two fast 1320 
yard runs with a 15-minute interval 
between. 


Mid-Season Work Schedule 


Monday. Warm-up. Thirty minutes 
of work on the high and low hurdles. 
One 330-vard run near full speed. A 
short period of easy jogging, calisthen- 
ics, and walking to taper off. 

Tuesday. Warm-up. Twenty min- 
utes of starting practice. Two 220- 
yard sprints at 25 seconds each with 
a short interval between. 

Wednesday. Repeat Monday’s work- 
out. 

Thursday. Repeat Tuesday’s work- 
out. 

Friday. No workout. 

Saturday, Competition. 


180-Yard Low Hurdles 


This discussion is organized the 
same as the discussion of the 120-yard 
high hurdles. 

The Start. The start in the 
hurdles presents the same problem 
as does the start in the high hurdles. 
The onlv difference is that the low 
hurdler need not reach an erect run 
ning position as quickly as does the 
high hurdler, because the first low 
hurdle is 20 yards from the start, five 
vards farther than the first high hur 
dle. 


Hurdling Action. The hurdling ac- 
tion in clearing a low hurdle is basic- 
ally the same as that used in clearing 
a high hurdle. In the low hurdles, 
slightly less ground is covered while 
going over the hurdle, less forward 
lean is used, the hurdle is taken more 
quickly, and the hurdling action is 
less accentuated. A low hurdle, since 
it is taken more quickly and with less 
accentuation of action, interferes less 
with running rhythm than does a 
high hurdle. 


Sprinting Between Hurdles. There 


low 
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STEP-UP THAT IMPORTANT 


PORTA-STOP 


portable 


batting cages 


V Knocks-down 


sembles in less than 
minute. 
V Lifetime tubular - steel, 


high quality netting. 


V Can be carried knocked- 


down in car or bus. 





and = as. 


BIG 9’ by 8’ OVERHANG SMOTHERS FOUL TIPS 


Priced so economical your school 


budget can afford several to elimi- 


$99.00 


nate long, drawn-out batting prac- 


tices. Strong! 


Easy to assemble with interlocking 


tubular steel construction. 





Lightweight! 


Safe! F.O. B. 


r 





Holder 


Holds glasses from slipping, 
sliding, falling off or being 
accidentally knocked off in 
$1.00 


any sport. Retails 


each. 


Mouthpiece 
Cover 


Neoprene rubber. No metal 
can touch you. Washable— 
complete protection to lips 
and teeth. Locked on to stay 
on, Colors—red & white. 
10c each. 





pra 


Hicksville 


Immediate Delivery 


oe Spokes 


Neoprene 
silver-grey 
—special, easy to use, stain- 
less spring steel snap catch. 
75¢ each. 










LACROSSE 
Portable—tubular 
assembles in 
Use anywhere as 


CAGES 
steel, 


seconds. 


standard or 
CHE. nt es $65 pair 


practice 


Nets separate $35 pair 









‘i 
hee 
H-h-4-4 ‘ 






sank 


Lanyard 


rubber tubing 
color—washable 


AT ALL SPORT SHOPS OR WRITE 


ERON MFG. CO. 


Barber Bidg. 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
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FINEST NAME 
IN 
SCOREBOARDS 


ELECTRIC BASKETBALL SCOREBOARD AND TIMER 


Model 250-6 
Dimensions 
72" x 34” x 6" Deep 
Letters 5” High 
Numbergrams 
6'2" x 10” High 


om 
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A masterpiece of scoring and timing, the SCOREMASTER 250-6 is rapidly becom- 
ing the most widely used scoreboard, among both large and small schools, in the 


country. 


Fast and accurate, it has maximum adaptability and flexibility; is low in initial 
cost and requires a minimum of maintenance. Completely automatic and perfectly 
synchronized, it flashes total time, play periods, and exact score. Can be set for any 


length period, stopped and rapidly reset. 


E-Z READ NUMBERGRAMS »%& TRANSLUCENT NAME PANELS 
MULTI-COLORED LIGHTS y%& VIBRATOR HORN 
TIME OUT CLOCK (Optional at extra cost) FIVE BRILLIANT COLORS 


Write today for literature on this and other Basketball! 
Scoreboards and the amazing new COACHMASTER. 


M. D. BROWN COMPANY, 2211 Lake St., Niles, Mich. 


“When Split Seconds Count, Count on Scoremaster” 











OUTDOOR BASKETBALL 
BACKSTOPS 
BY AALCO 

ePermanent Single or Double Board 
Backstopse Adjustable-Height Back- 
stops e Backstops with Removable 
Posts and 
Boards—each 
Complete 
with 
Goal, Net 
and 
Hardware 
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Whatever your playground equipment problem 
—Aalco has the answer when it comes to 
Outdoor Basketball Backstops! Schools every- 
where have found that our wide variety of 
Backstops helped save them money, allowed 
flexibility of arrangement. And because each 
type is built for rugged durability, they 
deliver years of satisfactory service. For 
further information, consult your Sporting 
Goods Dealer, or write us today! 

Illustrated, No. 103 Backboard on Single 
Steel Post, 2 ft. Extensicn Mounting Bracket 
welded to 3'"° OD post. Fan shaped All- 
Weather backboard with No. 10-H Goal and 


heavy ‘“‘hourglass’’ net. Complete 
= —_—— Shipping oe $66.75 
FREE! Catalog Complete AALCO Line 
AALCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
2737-Q Wyandotte St., St. Lovis 11, Mo. 
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LOU-PEL 
All Metal 
SNAP-ON 

Basketball Nets 


Guaranteed 3 yrs. 
Used outdoors or in- 
doors. No _ instruc- 
tion needed to in- 
stall, just snap into 
loops. 

Shuffleboard Sets, Full 6 in. discs with rubber 
BUMPERS. Tetherball sets, Deluxe 
paddles, balls. 

Write for free information 


LOU-PEL Mfg. 


32 Monroe St. Waterford, Conn. 











HURDLE the COST 


Za DRV AA 


| @ Sturdy Stee! 


$] h 60 


each F.0.B. | 


@Zinc Plated 
@ Schoo! Color 
@ Legs Weighted 
@ *‘Autcmatic’’ 


ECONOMY TRACK EQUIPMENT 


1824 Newark, S.E. Grand Rapids, Mich. 











are eight hurdles spaced 20 yards 
apart in a high school low hurdle 
race. This large interval (20 yards) 
makes the sprint between hurdles the 
most important phase of the race. An 
outstanding low hurdler must be a 
fast sprinter. 

Seven strides are taken between the 
low hurdles, and the barrier is cleared 
on the eighth stride. If the runner 
covers 10! feet in clearing the hurdle, 
he must cover 4914 feet in the seven 
strides between the hurdles, an aver. 
age of approximately seven feet, one 
inch per stride. Running with a seven. 
foot stride at full speed is difficult 
and in many cases impossible for high 
school boys. 

The same method of aiding the 
boys in developing a correct and con- 
sistent step pattern can be used in 


the low hurdles as is used in the high : 


hurdles. Place an obvious marker 
where the foot should strike the 
ground on each stride. The important 
thing for the beginning hurdler is 
to run a correct step pattern regard 
less of the speed he is able to travel 
As he practices and develops, the 
seven-foot stride will become easier 
for him and eventually he will find 
himself running with that length 
stride even when he runs flat sprints. 
As the runner becomes older and 
grows taller, he may even have to 


chop his stride some in order to run} 


the correct step pattern. 


The Work Schedule. The essentials | 


of the work program for a low hur 
dler are: a variety of stretching exer 
cises, a great amount of sprint train- 
ing, work on hurdling form (use nine 
or I] steps between hurdles when 
working on form), practice on starts 
and the step pattern to the first hur- 
dle, and timed hurdle races (usually 
shorter or longer than 180 yards) 
Following is a basic work schedule of 
an outstanding high school hurdler: 


Early-Season Work Schedule 


Monday. Warm-up. Work on hur 
dling form (over three to five hur- 
dles) . Twenty starts. 

Tuesday. Warm-up. Ten starts. Five 
50-yard sprints. Three  100-yard 
sprints. Twenty minutes of work on 
hurdles. 

Wednesday. Warm-up. Fifteen 
starts. One 330-yard run at. three. 
quarter effort. Thirty minutes of work 
on hurdles, Four 110-yard sprints. 

Thursday. Warm-up. Run the fol 
lowing races for time: one 50-yard 
dash, one 100-yard dash, two 70-yard 
high hurdles (five hurdles), and two 
100-yard low hurdles (four hurdles). 

Friday. Warm-up. Check form ove! 
the hurdle. Several easy starts. 
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Sextathion 


(Continued from page 45) 


type of evaluation which is most con- 
spicuous by its absence in literature in 
junior high school physical education. 

A new tentative point chart was es- 
tablished by revising the one used in 
the spring, in the light of actual per- 
formances. Points were awarded sta- 
tistically, in such a way that more 
points were awarded for improvement 
in performance, because it is more 
difficult to make a startling improve- 
ment in time, distance or height, if 
the initial performance is already out- 
standing. As the charts are now organ- 
ized, the greater gain in points comes 
at the upper level of performance. 

Tentative plans call for several 
junior high schools in our area to test 
these standards next spring, as they 
now stand, and then to determine 
how well the charts reflect the per- 
lormances of their boys. Then the 
charts should be altered, if it seems 
advisable, in the light of the perform- 
ances at several different schools. 

However, the most stimulating use 
of this type of a program is not in de- 
termining who is the school’s out- 
standing performer for each grade. 
It comes in watching the poorer boy 
find where he ranks in each event 
early in the track program; and then 
seeing his well-deserved pride of ac 
complishment as he slowly improves 
his performance week by week, even 
though his peak performance may be 
several hundred points below the bet- 
ter boys in the class. If the same 
standards were used for two years, it 
would then be easier to compare the 
rate of improvement for a boy's entire 
junior high school physical education 
career. 


Gyms for July 


(Continued from page 26) 


(an suggest other ways of providing 
a cool building without impairing its 
suitability for use during the winter. 
Whenever new construction is being 
planned, the coaches and_ physical 
education teachers should make cer- 
tain that the specifications given to 
the architect require a building suit- 
able for year-round use. When the 
blueprints are submitted for approv 
al, the coaches and physical educa- 
tion instructors should see that ade- 
quate ventilation is provided for even 
the hottest weather. 
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weather without fear of damage. 


driven with any club in the bag. 


and prep school requirements. 
*New, specially treated 100% nylon. 


164 BELMONT AVE., 


e 





Coaches, Athletic Directors 


- 
Aid your program 
with 
1. Organization and Administration of the 
High School Varsity Club 
This booklet covers: 1. The Club School Serv- 


ice Program. 2 The Club Constitution. 
3. The Club Formal and Informal Initiation 


Program. 4. Club Financial Program. 5. Club 
Organization. 6. Club Membership Require- 
ments. Price $1.00 


2. Locker Room Slogans 
Give your team that psychological lift through 
the use of locker room slogans. Slogans are 
available in sets of 20 in assorted colors on 
cardboard ready for immediate use. Price $1.00. 


Send Check or Money Order to: 


ATHLETIC ENTERPRISES 727 Winter Ave., 


Big Rapids, Mich. 











Send for FREE Catalog 
GYM MATS 
Over 25 different styles, 
including new Ensolite; 
complete mat accessories. 


GYM APPARATUS 
Horizontal and Parallel 
Bars, Horses, Rings, Ropes, 
Beat Boards, Gym Chalk; 
Imported and Domestic 


GYMNASTIC UNIFORMS 
Six types of pants and 7 

shoe styles; all sizes. 

Jerseys, Trunks, Handgrips 
and many accessories. 
JUDO UNIFORMS 

Best imported quality: big 
stock insures fast delivery, 
low prices, full satisfaction. 
1958 Catalog mailed FREE 
Address Dept. A.].8 




















SEND FOR 


NEW/1958 GYMNASTIC SUPPLY CO. 
CATALOG 250 W. SIXTH ST. SAN PEDRO, CALIF. 





Sterling Golf Nets Now Made of 
All-Weather Aqua-Sol* 
The strongest fiber of all... Man-made or Natural 


UNAFFECTED by sun, snow or rain. Can be left out of doors in all 
NEEDS NO FRAME. Can be erected easily and quickly. Comes 
with ropes for attaching to poles or wire cable. 


STOPS DEAD, without bounce-back the hardest hit ball 


Complete range of sizes for one, two or more players to meet all college, high 


Write for literature 


STERLING NET & TWINE CO. 


Net Manufacturers 


BELLEVILLE 7, N. J. 























Blow the whistle on 
locker room filth with 
LAUNDRITE WASHERS 


You can improve locker room sanitation 
with a Laundrite Washer and Extractor. 
Helps you keep gym and washable team 
uniforms clean all year long — not just 
at the beginning of the school year. Re- 
quires only part-time attention of a 
student monitor. Write for detailed 
information. 


LAUNDRY 


Div. of American 
Inc. 

Dept. AJ-158 

East Moline, Ill. 
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MACHINERY 


Machine and Metals, 
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Feature for Feature 


Gym Matton Trampolins 


The Best 


The Gym Master Var- 
sity has-6 x 12’ nylon 
web bed and 9 x 15’ 
frame, complete regu- 
lation construction for 
use in _ competitive 
meets. It meets every 
demand of coach and 
performer. 

The Gym Master Jumbo 
has - 36% more bed 
area for only 13% 
more cost, a big 7 x 
14’ nylon web bed with 
10 x 17’ frame. It sets 
a new standard for 
"= safety and competitive 
performance. 




























Every Gym Master has - 12 points 


of support - more than any other 

trampolin - with NO structure un- Sold on absolute 

der the performing area. Every money back guar- 

Gym Master has - Faost-fold action. antee. Write to- ¢ 

Legs and rails fold in one easy op- - for full de- x: 
tails. I 


eration on non-failing, non-project- 
ing streamlined hinges and pres- 
sure-lube leg bearings. Less than 
6'3” high when folded on roller 
stand, rolls through any 
standard doorway. 

The test is performance and Gym 


FENNER-HAMILTON 
TRAMPOLIN CO. 


“Good Engineering Makes the Difference” 


3200 So. Zuni St., Englewood, Colorado 


easily 





Master Trampolins always win! 








4th Edition 


THORNDIKE-— 
ATHLETIC INJURIES 


By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, M.D. 


Chief Surgeon to the Department of Hygiene and the Department of Athletics, 
Harvard University; Lecturer on Surgery, Harvard Medical School 


USTLY described as being “as unique as it is important,” this 

widely accepted book covers all phases of prevention, diagnosis 

and treatment of athletic injuries. Dr. Thorndike gives sound ad- 

vice on how simple and complex injuries can be reduced to min- 

imal proportions through adequate medical supervision, proper 
conditioning and competent coaching. Features of this edition include 
newer concepts on the physiology of exercise, a rewritten chapter on 
physical therapy, and up-to-date tables. The helpful football mortality 
tabulations are believed to be exclusive with this work. “Definitely a 
book that belongs in every training room.”—Athletic Jl. 


4th Edition. 252 Pages, 113 Illustrations. $4.50 











LEA & FEBIGER Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Please send me: THORNDIKE—ATHLETIC INJURIES.............$4.50 
() For Professor’s 90-Day Examination. For my Personal Use. [] Check enclosed. 
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New Shot Putters 


(Continued from page 43) 


maintains its position during the hop, 
his right leg pushes him forward, and 
it is aided by the momentum which 
is gained from a lateral kick of the 
left, or front leg. When the glide 
is completed, the putter’s body is 
again poised in the same position it 
was at the rear of the circle, but not 
for long. His feet are on the ground 
again, but his trunk is still moving 
forward. As the putter’s body goes 
forward and moves over his rear leg, 
three movements are initiated: the 
thrust by the right leg against the 
ground; the twist of the shoulders 
and left elbow to the left; and the 
push of the shot with the right arm 
and fingers. 

It is up to the athlete to learn 
the precise moment to begin these 
three motions, but in the beginning 
the coach can help him. A shout of 
now or some signal from the coach 
will aid in the learning process. At- 
tention to the explosiveness and tim- 
ing of these three motions is import- 
ant. They must be started simultan- 
cously and be of tremendous force. 

While teaching newcomers the shot 
put, it may be wise to mention the 
details of the finger push, but do 
not stress the push unless it seems 
to be a fault with a particular boy. 
This finger push is the final force 
which is exerted upon the shot at 
the last moment. The fingers must 
be strong enough to give the shot a 
few extra inches. Attention to this 
effort, in detail, should come as the 
putter progresses. 

Of course, there are phases in shot 
putting other than the actual event 
itself. On days when the boys are 
not throwing, they must build their 
strength by doing push-ups from the 
finger tips, chins, sit-ups, leg lifts, 
weight-lifting, and running. Quarter 
miles are excellent. As the boy learns, 
three days per week are cnough to 
practice shot putting. The other days 
should be devoted to exercising and 
running. 

This event is one of the most diffi- 
cult to learn, and one of the hardest 
to teach. Watch the boys very care- 
fully, and correct every fault before 
it becomes a bad habit. By encourag- 
ing competition, discouraging over 
»ractice, and using all the skill at 
his command, a coach will develop 
zood shot putters. 
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Home Visits 


(Continued from page 10) 


A draft of the letter is as follows: 


1958 
Date 

Dea: : 
In order that you, as a parent or 
guardian, may become better ac- 
quainted with the New Britain Senion 
High School interscholastic athletic 
program which involves: 1. an inter- 
pretation of the philosophy and ob- 
jectives of physical education; 2. the 
health aspects; 3. the academic re- 
quirements; 4, the training regula- 
tions; 5. the teacher-student relation- 
ships; and 6. the wisdom of you 
son's participation in athletics; we 
are suggesting that you consider a 
home visit by the head coach ol 
, Mr. ‘ 
who is also a teacher, on both a 
social and professional level. We 
sincerely hope that you will take 
advantage of this opportunity to 
bring the parent and son closer to- 
gether in their understanding of the 
public school philosophy and_ pro- 
gram, especially as it relates to inter- 

scholastic athletics. 
Within a few days I will contact 
you to make arrangements for a 

visit to your home. 


Sincerely, 
Head Coach of 


\pproved: Principal of Senior High 
School; Director of Phys- 
ical Education and Ath- 
etics 


Telephone Call and Consultation 
With Student-Athlete 


Shortly after the letter has been 
mailed, the coach makes a telephone 
call to the parent or guardian and 
completes final arrangements for the 
time and date of the meeting at 
home. He asks that all parties be 
present mother, father, and son. 
In addition, the coach also informs 
the student-athlete at school, and 
requests his presence at the profes- 
sional and = social visit. Unless all 
parties are present, the home visit 
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Note how tie strings 
hold the net in tension. 


New York Chicago 


"SMASH" 


Designed for solo, singles or 


doubles play. 


A real lift for 
your program—played 
either indoors or ouf. 


Tennis professionals, phy- 
sical education leaders, and 
coaches highly recommend 
“SMASH” as a game for 
fun, split-second timing, 
and conditioning. Note the 
many rebound angles call- 
ing for alert play. 





ANNOUNCING A NEW, IMPROVED 


~ Linen Volleyball Net 


Tougher, 











Beats All Competition in Quality and Price 


Stretchfree, More Durable! — 
This new, standard, 32-foot volleyball net 
is made of fine linen seine twine, and com- 
bines linen’s big advantages in a net that 
looks better, lasts longer. It’s priced low, 
too — a more economical net in many ways. 
fea Offered in two styles by both of America’s 
1.4 two leading lines of sports netting... 


| GOLD MEDAL Style #LD-3230-VBC (steel 
er to Fa. igs cable), and #LD-3230-VB (rope cable). 


| INVINCIBLE Style #LB-3230-VBC (steel 
S29 ; i cable), and #LB-3230-VB (rope cable). 


See Your Nearest Dealer 


“A Net for every purpose...a purpose for every net.” 


THE LINEN THREAD CO, INC. 


418 GRAND STREET @ PATERSON 12, N. J. 


Boston San Francisco Baltimore 





The “SMASH” backstop is made of 
sturdy plywood, in attractive green 
with white tape stripes, The outdoor 
version is built of exterior plywood. 
May be quickly taken apart for stor- 
ing or carrying. Special “SMASH” 
balls are white plastic, of golf-ball 
size. Bats are 7%" wide, with 642” 
handles, and are of sufficient weight 
to smash the ball vigorously. “SMASH” 
will serve you for years. 


“SMASH”, 1024 North Blvd., 
Oak Park, Ill. 











may not have beneficial results. 
Coaches should never forget to let 
the student-athlete know the reason 
why he is visiting the parents. Simply 
stated, the purpose is to give the par- 
ent a broad and clear view of the 
total interscholastic athletic program 
and its educational value. If the boys 
know it is going to be a pleasant visit, 
cooperation and motivation result. 


Collection of Materials 


From the guidance department the 
coach secures a copy of the academic 
requirements, guidance services, and 
data on teacher-student relationships. 
He receives a copy of the total cur- 
riculum which outlines the courses 
of study available from the principal. 
From the director of physical educa- 
tion and athletics he receives a copy 
of the Guidebook for Athletics which 
gives all facets of the total physical 
education program, philosophy and 
objectives, control and conduct regu- 
lations, training regulations, health 
aspects, etc. This material is used at 
the meeting with the parents and son, 
and, if necessary, copies for the par- 
ents are provided upon request. 





HINGED KNEE BRACES* 


AVOID INJURIES 


Home Visit 


The coach should plan to meet 
with the parents an hour alter they 
have had their dinner. After the usual 
greeting, the coach should take up 
the professional and social parts ol 
the education program. The _ profes- 
sional aspects should deal with an 
explanation and outline of all phases 
of the interscholastic athletic program 
and the place it holds in the total 
program. In order to make his points 
clear, the coach's outline should be 
brief and devoid of educational jar- 
gon. The parent should be given every 
opportunity to ask questions while 
the coach jots down important sug- 
gestions and problems which need to 
be clarified. If these points of discus- 
sion are not cleared up at the home 
visit, the parents may visit the school 
and meet the principal, guidance 
head or teachers. As one parent told 
us: Why J never realized the schools 
did the things you have described. 
Now I know what they are trying to 
do for my son. The social part ol 
the meeting usually consists of talk 
about the family, community, and 
hobbies. Controversial subjects such 





#109 Hinged Knee Brace 


in Practice Or Before The Big Game... 


Heavy, metal-hinged brace on both sides permits free knee-action. 


Ideal aids for prevention and treatment of dislocation and other 


knee conditions. 


Also ANKLETS* and KNEE CAPS* 


* Seamiess (No seams to irritate.) 
* Quality elastic — soft, strong, pliable. 


* For all sprains, strains and swollen limbs. 


WM. H. HORN & BROTHER zs: n. ra. st., Pita. 23, Pa. 


#1085 Hinged Knee Brace 


Sold by All Leading 
Sporting Goods Houses 


as politics should be avoided, Ref) esh. 
ments should be accepted in a gra. 
cious manner and the visit termin.ited 
within an hour and a half. 


Follow-Up 


The coach should study his notes 
and follow up his findings. In many 
instances a meeting with the prin. 
cipal, guidance head, teachers, director 
of physical education and athletics, 
and another visit to the home may 
be necessary. The kind of good will 
that promotes a better relationship 
between the school and the home 
has come from well-informed parents, 
Instead of meddling and apathy, we 
have encountered parents who are 
anxious to cooperate with the prin 
cipal, the coach, and the teachers. 
This family approach — the home |} 
visit — may bridge the gap between | 
superficial publicity and the relation- | 
ships that influence the prejudices | 
and complexes which parents hold 





toward the schools. In _ effect, the | 
home visit becomes a cooperative 
endeavor between the parents and 


the coach on mutual problems and 
interests. 


#107 Hinged Knee Brace 


s 
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Breaking Pitches 

(Continued from pagel6) 
break and tricky maneuvers. Stand- 
ing farther away from the plate often 
helps a batter hit this pitch more ef- 
fectively. The ball should be watched 
longe: and every effort should be 
made to hit it to the opposite field. 
This maneuver tends to make the 
batter follow the approaching pitch 
longe! 

The palm ball is an arching pitch 
which approaches the plate on its 
downward arch. This type of pitch 
should be hit toward right field or 
center field, depending upon the 
speed with which it is thrown. 





Most other types of change-of-pace | 


pitches can be hit successfully if good 
bat control is practiced by keeping 
the bat back on the stride, and by 


trving to hit this type of pitch to the | 


opposite field. 


High School Track 


(Continued from page 38) 
have continued this practice each year 
and present the averages for the first 


five years, the second five years, last 
vear, and this year. 

"47/51 °5256 1957 1958 
Pacilic 30.8 36.5 37.3 43.3 
Middle Atlantic 15.6 19.7 10.9 23.3 
West So, Central 149 262 17.0 16.7 
East No. Central 24.5 13.7 21.8 iz 
South Atlantic 1.5 1.4 0.5 4.5 
West No. Central 6.5 5.3 9.6 4.1 
Mountain yy 3.0 3.2 3.7 
New England 3.4 2.6 3.7 $.2 
East So. Central 0.7 0.8 0.0 0.0 


The South Atlantic section showed 
a remarkable improvement, moving 
up to fifth place. In the previous 
eleven studies, the South Atlantic sec- 
tion placed seventh on two occasions 
and the balance of the time was 
either eighth or ninth. The previous 
high point average for this section 
was 3.5 as recorded in 1949. 

Although four sections of the coun- 
try dominate the high school track 
picture, it is worthy of note that the 
other five sections are making in- 
roads. During the first five-year pe- 
riod, the four leading sections ac- 
counted for 85 per cent of the total 
points. In the next five-year period, 
this ligure had climbed to 88 per 
cent. Last year the same four sections 
accounted for 83.6 per cent of the 
total points, while this year the fig- 
ure was reduced a substantial margin 
to 71.4 per cent. 

Performances 
Hich track 


school performances 
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with “ZigP CLOSED DECK 
Vertical Front 


ROLL-OUT GYM SEATS 


Specifically engineered for maximum safety so that lower over-all public liability rates 
are justified according to Safety Engineers of a leading insurance company. Now 


available in GENUINE MAHOGANY. 


HUSSEY MFG. CO., INC. 584 R.R. AVE. NORTH BERWICK, MAINE 

















DOW METAL 
Crossbars 


These triangular hollow bars are the truest, most practical, 
longest lasting crossbars on the market. 


Now more popular than ever 
@ Official @ Long Lasting 
@ LessSag @ Uniform @ Safe 


Metal is patented magnesium alloy especially suited to bending. 


WEIGHT AND PRICE 


12’ (jumping) 2.0 Ibs. $5.95 
14’ (jumping) 2.3 Ibs. 6.70 
16’ (vaulting) 2.6 Ibs. 7.45 
18’ (vaulting) 3.0 Ibs. 8.20 


Transportation charge extra. 
e More crossbars sold last year than ever before showing 
increased popularity. 
Write for name of dealer nearest to you 


K. & P. Athletic Co. 


1115 Jerome St. Midland, Michigan 
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The HOLMES F-O-L-D-i-N-G HURDLE 


Becoming a MUST for 
t Sd 
ii 


CHAMPIONSHIP MEETS! 


@ 1956 AAU — 1957 NCAA 
@ TEXAS RELAYS 
@ DRAKE RELAYS 
@ TEXAS H.S. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
@ MANY CONFERENCE MEETS 
Its sales quadrupled last year! 


New U.S. record of 13.4 in 110 m “highs” 
1956 AAU was made over this hurdle. 









< Sliding, locking weights 
“cover” all four heights 
in 3 SECONDS! What a Saving! — 


90% Storage Space. T-I-M-E! T-R-O-U-B-L-E!— 
in meets, in practice! Constant repairs! 






« 


Folds into carrying parcel 22 thick—no shin-busting, space 
robbing “feet.” 

Side-by-side storing—no piling, unpiling—every hurdle in- 
stantly available. 60 hurdles require space only 13’ long! 


Made of steel—cadmium-plated—TOUGH! 
All four official heights—30", 36”, 39”, 42”. 


to handle! 


AND NOW — ANOTHER HOLMES INNOVATION — AN ABSOLUTELY 
DIFFERENT TYPE STARTING BLOCK! 


Anatomically correct, scientifically designed by veteran coach to do these things: 


1. Send runners wut, down the track instead of out and up!’ 
2. Stop the ridiculous starting-block delays at the starting line. 
3. Make available a lifetime block within range of smallest budget. 


Already leading coaches have said “This is it!”’ 


ATTACHES TO ANY 
GYM FLOOR 


Big, flatheaded ground-pins— 

rustless, needle-sharp runner's 

heel attaches it—no more ham- 
mering! 


28” forward-back 


adjustment 


| 


SRV 5 


Locks automatically—1 second 
JUST CAN'T SLIP 






Y 





High rear block— 


70° angle 
¢— 


9” concavity 


Low front block— 


30” angle 
—> 


5" concavity 






‘ 


Price $15 


Blocks rubber-bonded Patents pending Time to ORDER! 


HOLMES FOLDING HURDLE CO., 304 S. Junction, DETROIT 9, MICH. 
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continue to improve at an almost un. 
believable rate. This year the aver. 


age 
the 


winning performance excveded 
average winning performance for 
the years 1956 and 1957 in four of 
the nine running events, and four of 
the five field events. The fifth field 
event, the high jump, was identical 
with the previous two-year average. 
Thus, in nine out of fourteen events, 
the average winning performance was 
better than or equal to the average 
winning performance for the two 
previous years. 

In comparison with the previous 
ten-year average, the current per- 
formances were better in all events. 
Improvement continues to be the best 
in the field events. The following 
table shows the average for the first 
ten years, the average for the next 
two years, and the average winning 
performance for this study. 





Event 10 Years 756-57 1958 
120 H. H 15.28 15.06 15.11 
100 10.17 10.10 10.05 
Mile 4:38.11 1:35.54 1:35.77 
880 Ry 1:33.64 1:32.67 1:32.18 
$40-Yd. 51.86 50.76 50.63 
880.-Yd. 2:02.20 2:02.52 2:01.40 
180-Yd. L. H.* 20.16 20.18 
220-Yd. 22.50 22.24 22.21 
Mile Ry.** 3:29.81 3:30.14 
Pole 11-614 11-8 12-0 
Shot 49-6 52-8 53-7 | 
H. J. 5-10 6-01% 6-014 
Discus 142-814 151-614 152-0 | 
B. J. 21-5 21-834 21-9 | 


*Only recently has been recognized as the 
accepted distance for the low hurdle event. 


**Mile Relay included for the first time in 
1956. 


One hundred sixteen new state rec- 
ords were set, and this figure sur- 
passed last year’s mark of 115. The 
five field events accounted for 44 
per cent of these new records, while 
56 per cent of the new records were 
set in the nine running events. Idaho 
led the parade with seven new rec. 
ords, while Connecticut and Louisi- 
ana each wrote six new marks. 

It is getting harder and harder to 
score a point, as will be noticed in 
the following table. The winning 
time for each event in 1947 is listed. 
In the next column the performances 
in this current study which equaled 
or excelled the best 1947 perform- 
ance are given. As will be noted, 
points are awarded for the first six 
places. The third column of this table 
points up the number of states whose 
performances were equal to or bet- 
ter than the sixth place performance 
in the 1947 study. The last column 
shows the amount of improvement 
between the winning 1947 perform: 
ance and the current one. In the 1947 
study, the 220-yard dash was tied be- 
tween four states, and two states tied 
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1:35.77 
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th 
99). this explains why the figures 


for | and sixth with a time. of 


in the two middle columns are the 
same ‘or this event. 

Improve- 
Event 1947 Winner Sixth ment 
120 H. HI 14.5 6 14 4 
100-¥« 9.9 13 35 4 
Mile 4:24.0 2 15 3.8 
g30 R 1:29.2 ] 20 2S 
40-Yd 49.3 7 19 14 
880- Ya 1:57.5 1 19 4.8 
990-Y cl 21.9 15 15 Lz 
Pole 12-9 6 18 1-934 
Shot 19-578 6 31 4-67 
High 6-5 ) 11 0-3 3/16 
Discus 160-2 11 28 14-10 
B. | 19-9 3/4 ; 17 1-614 


National Honor Roll 


In connection with this study, we 
present each year the National Honor 
Roll as selected by Bill Russell o! 
the California Interscholastic Federa- 
tion flor the National Federation High 
School Track and Field Guide. O| 
the 149 listings on the Honor Roll, 
California accounts for 70. This fig- 
ure almost equals the high total ol 
73 listings on the 1954 Honor Roll. 

in the write-up two years ago, we 
pointed out that 87 per cent of the 
Honor Roll listings came from the 
states in the Middle Atlantic, East 
North Central, West South Central. 
and Pacific Coast regions. The figure 
is holding fairly steady at that level, 
being 86 per cent last year and 85 
per cent in the current report. A 
total of 59 meritorious performances 
were made in state meets. The Cali- 
fornia Southern Section Semi-Final 
Meet accounted for 14 listings on the 
Honor Roll, while the Compton Cup 
led the school-sponsored meets with 


6 listings. The Texas Relays and the | 


five 
na- 


each had 
warranted 


Red Raider Relays 
performances which 
tion-wide recognition. 


Baseball Drills 


(Continued from page 19) 


as the runner assumes his lead off 
second base. The pitcher should look 
back at the shortstop. If the short- 
stop feels the runner’s lead-off is too 
big, he gives the signal. Then the 
pitcher turns his head back toward 
home plate and begins a count of 
one-two-three. At the count of nearly 
two, the shortstop breaks for second 
base, and at three, the pitcher whirls 
to second base. In throwing to sec- 
ond, the pitcher should be reminded 
that upon whirling around, he does 
not necessarily have to throw the ball. 
If the runner starts to move toward 
third base, the pitcher should step 
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Featuring “Coach of the Year’ 
for 1958 


WOODY HAYES, Ohio State 
% THE BELLY SERIES—Ball-Handling 
— Blocking Demonstrations - How 
to Teach—Why? When? 
DUFFY DAUGHERTY, Mich. St. 
and Lou Agase and Bill Yeomans 


% DEFENSE — All Phases — Demon- 
strations — Including New Film 


cpNctl OFTHE Ye4p 
GRAND RAPIDS, 


MICHIGAN 
February 20-3, 1958 


“OOTeaLL-cUN® 


PAUL “BEAR” BRYANT, Texas A&M 
% THE KICKING GAME — Demonstrations 


CHARLES “BUD” WILKINSON, Univ. of Okla. 
and Gomer Jones 
% THE DIVE & OPTION PLAYS—How and Why We Teach Them 
CHALMERS “BUMP” ELLIOTT, Univ. of Mich. 
% BALL-HANDLING DRILLS—THEORY OF BACKFIELD PLAY 
@ ALL TEACHING TECHNIQUES WILL BE ILLUSTRATED BY MOVIES 
@ ALL TALKS WILL BE TAPE RECORDED AND MADE AVAILABLE 


@ DEMONSTRATIONS WILL BE BY ALL-AMERICAN PLAYERS 
@ COMPLIMENTARY HOSPITALITY HOURS EACH EVENING 


REGISTRATION FEE $15.00 
PANTLIND HOTEL, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Rooms: $ 6.00 Single 
9.00 Double 
10.00 Twin Beds 


for further information write to: 


MEL BUSCHMAN, Bus. Mgr. Box 466 GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 















NEW from 





AWARD SWEATERS 


WASHABLE! BABY SHAKER 
and JERSEY KNITS! 


Precise tailoring for perfect drape. 













Bril- 
liant colors in long-wearing 100% High 
bulk Orlon that washes with the great- 
est of ease — moth and mildew resist- 
ant. Jacket and pullover styles in all 


popular school colors. 


CORP. 


Exclusive Athletic Knitwear and Clothing 
BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


SAND KNITTING 


FREE on request! Complete 
catalog of athletic 
clothing. 
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and accessories . . . 










THAN ORDINARY PADS 


. to wearer and opponent alike 


Less Cost Per Service Hour: new coating formula 
provides surface strength of 2400 P. S. | 

New Nylon Coil Stitching Reinforcement: for added 
durability and even greater service life 

No Repugnant Smell 

Will Not Shrink 

Double Reinforcement: at stress points like epaulet 


! 


Lightweight 4 to ' less weight than ordinary 


pads 
Sanitary cannot transmit infections 


Moisture Resistant: cannot pick up body odors 


See Your Pecsolite Dealer for the complete line of Pecsolite 
shoulder pads, hip pads, thigh guards, knee pads, helmet liners 
or write Pecsolite for brochure and prices. 





3.7 TIMES GREATER SHOCK ABSORPTION 
..~ 20 TIMES LESS REBOUND 


. .. unmatched in its ability to absorb and 
diffuse blows . . . lessens possible injury 












split-second timing of any event. 


formation. 





Gh SPORTS 
Ff op TIMER 
e LARGE 8” DIAL e ELECTRIC SIGNAL 


e MINUTE and SWEEP-SECOND HANDS 
Perfect master or “time-out” timer. Accurate, 


matched with GraLab Horn for timing BAS- 
KETBALL, VOLLEYBALL and other athletic or 
scholastic events. Order from your dealer, 
or write today for catalog and complete in- 


DIMCO-GRAY CO. 


207 E. Sixth St., Dept. 207 Dayton 2, Ohio 








off the rubber. 

Batting practice should be givey 
top emphasis, since a properly super 
vised batting workout will contribu 
greatly to team performance. Hitting 
practice is too often underestimated 
by school teams. 

The success of batting practice js 
dependent upon the pitcher. This 
player should be instructed to pu 
the ball right over the middle of 
the plate, using three-quarter speed, 
so the batters can hit every pitch. 4 
hard-throwing, wild pitcher can ruin 
the effectiveness of this drill. Timing 
is a major factor in hitting success 
Consequently, the hitter tries to de 
velop his timing in batting practice 
His main concern should be perfect 
ing his swing and getting good tim. 
ing. 

Each batter should be instructed 
to lay down two bunts and get four 
or five solid hits. The batter should 
run out his final hit. A new pitcher 
should be warming up constantly, 
and one should come in every fifteen 
minutes. No one should be idle. Every 
player should be hustling all the 
time; that is the best way to build 
up spirit on a baseball team. 

If the players take their cuts and 
get out fast, the coach should try to 
go through the batting order twice, 
or even three times. The value ol 
batting practice is tremendous, and 
baseball players need all the batting 
practice they can get. 

Batting practice can be more effec 
tive when a batting cage is used. A 
portable batting cage simulates game 
conditions for the fielders, the bat 
ter, and the pitcher, but still per- 
mits the coach to stand behind the 
hitter and offer advice. A catcher 
equipped with paraphernalia should 
be included in this drill. Most coaches 
hit fungos to the infielders between 
pitches. When the pitcher finishes 
his turn on the mound, he should 
do his running and go to the showers 

A pitcher who keeps a runner close 
to first base will make it much hardei 
for the base-runner to get into scor- 
ing position. The throwing to first 
drill involves the pitcher, first base- 
man, base-runner, and catcher. While 
waiting their turn, the whole pitching 
staff should stand near the mound. 

With a runner leading off first 
base, the pitcher tries to determine 
whether he should pitch to the catch- 
er or throw to first base. In this drill, 
the pitcher tries to perfect a good 
move to first base, although he should 
watch out for a possible balk. If the 
runner has a large enough lead, he 
uses the cross-over step and tries to 
steal second. The shortstop and sec 
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ond baseman should be included in 
this drill 

Use of the pitching machine can be 
most effective at the secondary school 
and college levels, mainly because 
good batting practice pitchers are at 
a pre mium. A robot pitcher can also 
save Numerous sore arms early in the 
The aim of the pitching ma- 
chine can be adjusted to different 
areas in the strike zone, and the 
speed can be changed. 


season. 


Many baseball games have been 
lost because a pitcher failed to cove 
first base. Pitchers should be instruct- 
ed to go immediately toward first 
base on any ball hit to their left. II 
the pitcher finds that the first base- 
man can cover the bag, he should stop 
his run, 


In this drill, the pitcher throws 
the ball to the catcher. The fungo 
hitter has another ball and hits it 


to the first baseman. Then the pitch- 
er who threw the ball runs to take 
the throw at first base. He should 
run to a spot along the line, 10 feet 
from the base, and then run_paral- 
lel to the line. It is important that 
he stay off the line and touch the 
base with his right foot. He should 
stop his run a few steps after touching 
the base and whirl around toward 
home plate, for a possible play at the 
plate. 

The pitcher should field the ball 
at times, and the fungo hitter should 
also hit the ball to the first baseman’s 
far right, thus bringing up the ques- 
tion of whether the second baseman 
or first baseman should field the ball. 
The throw to the pitcher should be 
completed a couple of steps before 
he arrives at the base. After catching 
the throw, he will then have time to 
find the base with his foot. 

One of the most effective drills in 
baseball is the pepper game which 
is an excellent activity to use in pre- 
paring a team for practice. This drill 
involves a batter and two or three 
fielders. The coach should try to keep 
the number of players to a minimum, 
thus giving them a better workout. 
Here again, the effectiveness of this 
drill rests upon the shoulders of the 
hitter. He should be consistent and 
accurate in hitting the ball to the 
fielders. 

The batting tee is an excellent 
mechanical aid and helps to eliminate 
fundamental weaknesses. It can be 
adjusted to different levels and placed 
on the inside or outside corner, How- 
ever, the hitter must remember to 
keep the same position in the box 
and not change it according to the 
position of the tee. 

Base-running drills aid in perfect- 
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_ AMERICAN Trampolines | 


Better- Built for Better Performance 


— 











Ameri 1es ee Seren ir Write for new litera- 
ity a é tar TY-PF E featur ture on American's 
2 Guectes “neat. pars vigia * Highes ‘recommendations ~~ Collegian’ Trampo- 
frame _ construction, v lead- line—6 x 12 ft. bed 
a in iced —— pees ing pr in a 9x15 ft. frame; 
tr a oie and “ALL-AMERI- 
Seal CAN" trampoline — 
e: 1 intercol 
legiate I fications ? Roller hinges 7 x 14 ft. bed and 10 
Better bounce . longer, : 17 ft. f , 
= with p pane re _@ 100% money-back onan . — 
The AMERICAN TRAMPOLINE Co a 
e ~ lowa 


Manufacturers of the famous Larry Griswold Bed 
































MODEL N-595 


engineered, tested, proved, and quar- 
‘‘top’’ performance. Ask for Basket- 


Football 2A; Baseball 3A. 


Designed, 
anteed to give 
ball Catalog 1A; 





Webster City, lowa 











fof 

BASKETBALL 

STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Years Guarantee! 
outdoors or indoors 
Also Featuring Jayfro’s custom built 
\/ ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
\/ NYLON BB NETS & BALL CARRIERS 











Correct Batting Weaknesses 
Build Baseball Enthusiasm 
Use 


BAT-TEE 


ad 
— SIZES — EACH ADJUSTABLE 
Ta Medium By 


40- 38" 27-42" 30” 


Light-Durable Tee—Plastic Ball 
on elastic cord, 











d High 
\/ TETHERBALL POLES & PADDLE SETS Schools, and L ” 
\/ ALUMINUM SHUFFLEBOARD SETS Bt eB 

S $1 3) 
@ Send for Free Catalog @ F.O.B. South Haven 
JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. BAT-TEE CO. 
Dept. C, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 1086 Monroe Blvd., South Haven, Mich. 
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ing leads and breaks on the part of 
the base-runner. The team can be 
divided into several groups of five 
or six, Each group forms a line, with 
the first player in each line taking 
a lead of about 12 feet from first base. 
On the signal from the coach, he 
breaks fo base, his first step 
being the step. Alter at 
taining full speed, the runner 
down and comes to the end of the 
line to await his turn. 
The coach should assume 
tion on the mound, and the players 
should take an imaginary lead. When 
the pitcher makes a move toward 
home, the players should break for 
second base, but if the pitcher makes 
a motion toward first base, the players 


second 
cross-ovel 
slows 


a set posi 


hustle back. 
Sliding is one of the most impor 
tant skills in baseball and should 


not be neglected in the training pro- 
gram. A pit should be constructed 


about 10 feet square and one foot 
deep, and filled with sawdust. The 
team should line up about 40 feet 
away, and then one by one the play 


ers should run and slide into the pit 
If a sliding pit is not available, have 

take their shoes off and 
form and technique on the 


the boys 
practice 


solt grass. 





FTER competing at Illinois, Don 

Weiskopf played service base- 
ball in Japan and then was with 
Oklahoma City of the Texas 
League. Arm trouble forced him 
to give up his baseball career and 
he returned to Illinois to obtain 
his master’s degree. He was ap- 
pointed to the staff of Idaho dur- 
ing the summer of 1956. 











Control strings are a most valuable 


way to improve a_pitcher’s control. 
They form the strike zone of the hit- 
ter and enable the pitcher to throw 


to the corners of the strike zone. 
Heavy string should be sought. In 
order to prevent the strings from 


breaking too olten, we recommend 
the use of rubber bands in connecting 
the string to the poles of the target. 

The throw-catch drill -has proved 
to be a most valuable means of con- 
ditioning our pitchers. It is similan 
to having the pitcher run alter lungo 
flies. We have found it to be superion 
fungo bat, mainly be 
greater consistency in 


to using the 
cause of -the 
volved, 
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3 Models to 
Dedoes PREP 
MODEL No. 150 
for limited use $3gS 
or individuals 
MODEL No. 250 
rroteredby, $1292 
Dedoes VARSITY 

For regulation 
baseballs 


Choose From... 
Recommended 
Dedoes COLLEGIATE 
MODEL No. 300 
$39S= 
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A Proven “PITCHER” that — 
Guarantees Championships — 


The Dedoes Batting Machines were designed by Mr. 
baseball. He designed them as a supplement to regular baseball practice. The idea of a SMALL ball 
machines was to develop batting skills and to teach fundamentals in a safe and easier way. 

Once a player masters the SMALL ball, using a regulation bat, it is a simple matter for him to master 
a regulation baseball. The SMALL ball does for a batter what a punching bag does for a boxer; de- 
velops a keen eye, timing, reflexes and judgment. Hurling between 500 and 600 balls an hour the ma- 
chines pitch slow, fast and curve balls. The batter can practice his weak pitch until he has it perfected. 


These machines can be used in the gymn when the field is not available . . . 
less to players or their surroundings. Good for pre-season practice a player can keep sharp all year 
around. Practice can be done individually or in groups. Used outdoors alongside the field, individual 
players can sharpen their batting eye while the team has regular practice, or is playing a game. 
Similar to a pitcher warming up in the bull-pen. The harmless ball helps a batter overcome fear. 
The low cost of ball replacement is another desirable feature. 

Many coaches prefer two model No. 250, machines to one model No. 300. This doubles their facilities 
for batting practice. 
No matter which machine chosen, you will have one that will be a definite aid to your batting problem. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET DESCRIBING FULLY EACH OF THESE AMAZING MACHINES. 


DEDOES INDUSTRIES 


2070 WEST ELEVEN MILE RD. 
BERKLEY, 


We have our pitchers line up in 


a group, facing the coach about 20 
yards away. The first pitcher arts 
his run, and upon nearing the coach, 
he tosses the ball to him. Then the 
pitcher sprints past the coach and on 
down the field, The coach returns 
the ball to the pitcher, leading him 
so he may catch the ball without 
breaking stride. 

The retriever drill has proved a 
most effective way to get players into 
shape, particularly the pitching st taf. 
Players should work in pairs, and 
either one or two balls may be used. 
The thrower and retriever face each 
other, both in a crouch position, 
Then the thrower rolls the ball to 
the left or right of the retriever who 
retrieves and returns it. This pro- 
cedure continues until 5 throws have 
been made, thereupon the pair switch 
roles. 


These drills constitute the nucleus 
of a well-rounded baseball training 
program. The coach must use his 


judgment as to the length of each 
drill. drill which is executed in a 
spirited and enthusiastic manner will 
be much more valuable than one per- 
formed in a dull, listless atmosphere. 
Hustle and enthusiasm will do much 
to make a practice period productive. 





Dedoes when he was coaching little league 


The SMALL ball is harm- 
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